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[Letter  of  transmittal  from  architects  to  Port  Authority  Commissioners] 


Honorable  Commissioners 
San  Francisco  Port  Authority 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco 

Gentlemen: 

In  accordance  with  our  agreement  with  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Authority,  we  submit  our  Report  for  a long  range  Development  Plan  for  present 
improvement  and  future  development  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area.  The 
submission  consists  of  this  written  Report,  a scale  model,  aerial  perspectives, 
sketches,  charts,  diagrams  and  tables. 

Our  study  included  the  requirements  of  the  fishing  industry, 
comprised  of  fishermen,  wholesale  dealers  and  fish  processors,  marine  supply 
and  repair  businesses,  the  needs  of  restaurants  and  other  Wharf  businesses, 
circulation  and  parking,  adjacent  areas  and  Aquatic  Park,  together  with 
the  interests  of  the  City  and  the  public. 

Appointment  of  a special  Fisherman’s  Wharf-Aquatic  Park- 
Maritime  Museum  Committee  by  Mayor  George  Christopher,  shortly  after  our 
assignment,  had  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
City  Planning  and  other  City  Departments  to  co-operate  in  this  study. 

As  a result  of  this  timely  action,  much  useful  information  became  available 
to  your  consultants,  greatly  broadening  and  strengthening  the  Report. 

In  fact,  through  co-operation  and  collaboration  the  Report  closely  attains 
the  status  of  a joint  statement.  A submission  less  comprehensive  would 
miss  the  opportunity. 

Acknowledgments  are  expressed  elsewhere.  But  no  listing  of 
individuals  or  groups  can  convey  the  genuine  enthusiasm  and  sincere  effort 
to  assist  that  has  come  from  all  sides  and  from  all  levels. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  the  first  of  the  planned  stages  of  improvement 
along  the  San  Francisco  Embarcadero.  How  it  is  developed  will  have 
powerful  effect  and  can  determine  the  quality  of  the  future  growth  of  the 
waterfront  fringe  of  the  City  and  of  the  entire  Embarcadero. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  S.  Bolles 
Ernest  Born 
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Fisherman’s  Wharf,  the  westerly  terminus  of  the  Embarcadero.  Between  Hyde  Street  Pier  and  Pier  45,  the  little 
boats  of  the  fishermen  ride  at  ease.  Beyond,  the  crescent  of  the  Embarcadero  meshes  with  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
and  graces  the  City  like  a necklace.  Scene  of  gold  seekers  and  waterfront  tumult  in  former  days,  and  then  of 
vast  maritime  commerce  with  the  Pacific. 

The  Embarcadero  is  always  changing.  What  is  the  future  of  this  legendary  water  site  in  the  next  score  of  years? 
The  clue  lies  in  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  the  first  of  the  Port  Authority  properties  to  be  planned  for  redevelopment 
and  for  new  uses  under  the  guidance  of  the  San  Francisco  Port  Authority. 


LAN  FOR  FISHERMAN’S  W 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  PORT  AUTHORITY,  in  co-operation  with  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  seeks  a Plan 
for  future  development  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area  that  will  provide  for  fishing, 
commercial  and  recreational  uses,  and  will  enhance  this  part  of  the  waterfront  as  a 
local  and  tourist  attraction. 

In  1872  the  California  State  Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  State  Harbor 
Commissioners  to  “set  aside  and  assign  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  fishermen 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  such  place  or  places  as  said  Commissioners 
shall  deem  proper,  sufficient,  and  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  said  fishermen.”* 
This  action  recognized  the  fishing  industry  as  a basic  resource  of  the  State. 

As  Fisherman’s  Wharf  grew  from  a simple  fishing  port  to  a center  for  restaurants 
and  businesses,  conflicts  of  interest  arose  between  fishermen  and  others;  tenants  in 
the  Wharf  area  became  concerned  about  the  continual  unplanned  expansion.  Offi- 
cials and  staff  of  the  Port  Authority,  aware  of  increasing  problems  at  the  Wharf  and 
the  difficulty  of  operating  without  “ground  rules”  or  a plan  for  development,  deter- 
mined that,  in  consideration  of  future  prospects,  a plan  for  improvement  and  for 
future  development  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area  should  be  prepared  for  their 
guidance.  In  1960  a study  of  the  area  was  authorized  by  the  Port  Authority. 

The  requirements  of  the  fishing  industry  have  been  given  first  consideration  in  our 
study  and  Plan,  for  without  this  industry  there  would  be  no  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Over 
the  years  there  have  been  changes  in  the  fishing  industry,  changes  in  the  operations 
of  the  Port  Authority,  changes  in  the  adjacent  City  area.  Even  greater  changes  are 
about  to  come;  within  a few  years  there  will  be  a transformation  in  the  North  Beach 
area  hard  to  imagine  now. 

North  Beach  in  its  present  form  reflects  an  interim  state,  a sort  of  interlude  be- 
tween the  laissez-faire  growth  of  a pioneer  society  and  the  new  period  before  us.  In- 
dustrial uses  in  the  area  are  declining,  commercial  and  housing  uses  are  increasing. 
The  San  Francisco  Port  Authority  has  indicated  a policy  of  relocating  major  shipping 
facilities  south  of  the  Ferry  Building  and  redeveloping  parts  of  the  Embarcadero  for 
commercial  and  recreation  uses.  A great  convention  hall  to  serve  the  entire  Bay  area 
and  northern  California  has  been  proposed  as  part  of  this  program. 

Any  plan  for  development  of  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area  must  provide  for  a bal- 
anced financial  operation  since  the  Port  Authority,  unlike  City  or  State,  is  a self 


15  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California,  Article  IX. 

San  Francisco  Harbor  and  State  Harbor  Commissioners, 
Section  2524,  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 
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VERTICAL  AIR  VIEW  OF  FISHERMAN’S  WHARF  AND  AQUATIC  PARK,  1959 


supporting  agency  with  no  access  to  tax  support.  This  study  indicates  that  a balanced 
operation  is  not  only  possible,  but  can  provide  variety  of  interest  of  genuine  character 
that  will  enhance  Fisherman’s  Wharf  as  a local  and  tourist  attraction. 

The  study  covers  the  area  comprising  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park,  ex- 
tending from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  Bay  Street  and  from  Van  Ness  Avenue  to  Stock- 
ton  Street.  This  limitation  of  the  study  area  was  arbitrary,  since  interaction  of  Fish- 
erman’s Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  with  the  City  is  widespread.  To  confine  the  study 
area  to  only  Port  Authority  jurisdiction  would  have  been  unrealistic.  As  stated  else- 
where, the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  other  San  Francisco  City  Departments 
provided  information  concerning  land  use,  past,  present  and  proposed,  and  circula- 
tion and  traffic  information  in  the  study  area. 

Port  Authority  properties  lie  north  and  east  of  the  line  of  jurisdiction  defined  by 
the  California  State  Legislature  in  1863,  which  runs  through  Aquatic  Park  lagoon 
in  an  irregular  line  and  along  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Street  to  the  Embarcadero. 
Co-operating  with  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  the  Maritime  Museum 
and  the  San  Francisco  Recreation  and  Park  Department,  the  Port  Authority  signed  a 
lease  in  1960  permitting  historic  ships  to  be  moored  alongside  of  the  Hyde  Street  Pier 
as  part  of  The  San  Francisco  Maritime  State  Historical  Monument. 

Thus,  three  governmental  agencies,  the  San  Francisco  Port  Authority,  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  have  spe- 
cific interests  in  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf-Aquatic  Park  area.  These  agencies,  together 
with  the  fishing  industry,  restaurant  owners  and  merchants,  and  the  public  all  have 
an  important  stake  in  the  future  of  the  area. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  the  name  applied,  in  the  general  sense,  to  the  entire  area 
between  the  Bay  and  Beach  Street  from  Hyde  Street  Pier  to  Pier  43.  Sometimes  it  is 
used  in  a particular  sense  to  mean  the  berthing  basins  and  wharves  in  and  around  the 
berthing  basins.  The  term  Fisherman’s  Wharf  will  be  used  in  the  general  sense  in  this 
Report  unless  specifically  otherwise  noted. 

In  the  following  Report  recommendations  are  included  under  each  major  heading. 
Under  the  heading  Realization  (page  36)  recommendations  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  into  functional  categories  in  probable  order  of  development. 

The  key  recommendation  is  to  relocate  the  wholesale  fishing  industry  to  a new 
Fish  Pier  adjacent  to  Fisherman  s Wharf. 

This  action  would  provide  the  wholesale  fishing  industry  with  the  facilities  it  needs, 
and  would  remove  an  industrial  use  from  the  heart  of  a recreational  area.  The  entire 
waterfront  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  could  then  be  opened  up  for  planned  development, 
ushering  in  a new  era  on  the  Embarcadero. 


THE  STUDY  AREA 
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MEIGGS’  WHARF  AND  THE  SEA  WALL  ABOUT  1885 


Taken  from  Telegraph  Hill,  this  view  shows  the  remains  of  Meiggs  ’ Wharf  and  the  end 
of  the  sea  wall,  which  later  was  extended  to  its  present  terminus  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 
Filling  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Meiggs ’ Wharf  is  well  advanced;  industrial  buildings  have 
been  built  on  the  filled  ground.  Mt.  Tamalpais,  Angel  Island,  and  Alcatraz  Island  appear 
in  the  distance.  From  a contemporary  photograph  by  Taber,  part  of  the  Wells  Fargo 
History  Collection. 
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The  Fisherman’s  Wharf -Aquatic  Park  area  has  a unique  and  mag- 
nificent site  on  the  northern  waterfront  of  San  Francisco  Bay  at 
the  westerly  end  of  the  Embarcadero. 

The  original  shore  line  of  North  Beach  between  Telegraph  Hill 
and  Black  Point  was  a deep  cove  to  Francisco  Street  from  which 
Meiggs  Wharf  extended  1600  feet  into  the  Bay  to  the  present  line 
of  the  Embarcadero.  Meiggs’ Wharf  v/as  built  in  1853  shortly 
before  Fort  Mason  was  established  on  Black  Point  in  1859. 

In  the  early  days  North  Beach  was  an  important  center  of  rec- 
reation, long  before  Woodward’s  Gardens,  Golden  Gate  Park,  and 
the  Cliff  House.  Boat  races  were  held  on  the  Bay,  swimming  was 
popular,  and  Abe  Warner’s  Cobweb  Palace  and  Cockney  White’s 
Museum  were  special  attractions.  By  1 865  commercial  fishing  had 
become  an  important  industry  and  Meiggs’Wharf  became  known 
as  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

In  1872  the  California  State  Legislature  approved  an  Act*  to 
cut  Montgomery  Avenue  (Columbus  Avenue)  through  to  Beach 
Street,  which  was  then  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  John  H.  Maynard, 
R.  H.  Sinton  and  Alexander  Hay  were  appointed  as  a Committee 
to  carry  out  the  project.  A strip  of  land  80  feet  wide  and  6,226 
feet  long  was  taken  and  dedicated  as  an  open  street;  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  was  over  a million  dollars.  This  project  required 
vision,  daring  and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  City. 

Building  of  the  Embarcadero  sea  wall  in  1880  ruined  business 
at  Meiggs’Wharf  and  changed  the  character  of  the  area.  The  cove 
was  filled  in  and  industries  settled  in  the  filled  area,  including  lum- 
ber yards,  warehouses  and  manufacturing  plants.  The  fishermen 
were  moved  to  the  foot  of  Union  Street  where  they  remained  until 
1900,  when  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners  by  author- 
ity of  the  State  Legislature,  set  aside  the  present  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  area  for  use  of  the  commercial  fishermen  of  San  Francisco. 

In  1905  Daniel  Burnham,  in  his  Plan  for  San  Franciscof,  pro- 
posed a water  space  at  the  confluence  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Montgomery  Avenue,  not  unlike  the  present  scene.  This  Plan 
included  a yacht  harbor  protected  by  a breakwater,  a pier  at  the 


end  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  ferry  slips  and  fishermen’s  wharves; 
Montgomery  Avenue  terminated  at  the  harbor  in  a “belvedere”. 
The  1906  Burnham  Plant,  prepared  after  the  fire,  extended 
Montgomery  Avenue  from  Beach  Street  to  Jefferson  Street  in  a 
category  of  highest  priority,  “essential  and  which  should  be  car- 
ried out  immediately”.  This  Plan  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  after  many  meetings. 

Other  plans  for  the  area  now  known  as  Aquatic  Park  included 
a yacht  harbor  design  by  Arthur  Brown  Jr.,  the  plan  on  which 
the  1928  bond  issue  was  based,  and  the  plan  finally  executed 
in  the  1930’s  with  WPA  funds. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf  took  its  present  form  gradually.  In  1917 
the  United  States  Custom  House  and  Coast  Guard  Office  was  con- 
structed and  the  Booth  Packing  House  was  built  in  1918.  In  1917 
a breakwater  at  Hyde  Street  Pier  was  constructed  and  the  Hyde 
Street  Wharf  was  widened  in  order  to  handle  lumber.  Pier  45,  last 
and  largest  of  the  Embarcadero  piers  north  of  Market  Street  was 
constructed  in  1924.  Hyde  Street  Pier  was  adapted  for  handling 
auto  ferries  in  1926  and  ferries  continued  to  operate  from  it  until 
completion  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  In  1932  the  bulkhead  and 
wharf  on  Jefferson  Street  were  completed  which  provided  for 
berthing  of  boats  along  Jefferson  Street. 

Salmon  was  the  first  great  fishery  of  the  State,  and  it  was  the 
need  to  protect  this  fish  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  orig- 
inal California  Fish  Commission,  later  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. During  the  1880’s  San  Francisco  was  headquarters  for 
the  whaling  ships  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  became  the  greatest 
whaling  port  in  the  world.  In  1888  the  amount  of  fresh  fish  han- 
dled in  San  Francisco  exceeded  that  of  all  the  combined  ports 
from  Mexico  to  Puget  Sound.  Oysters  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
were  brought  in  1869  by  rail  and  grown  in  the  Bay.  Alaska  black 
cod  became  important  in  the  1880’s. 

About  1952,  when  sardines  disappeared  from  the  northern 
Pacific  waters,  Fisherman’s  Wharf  changed  from  a commercial 
fishing  port  dominated  by  purse  seiners  to  a lagoon  berthing  some 
two  hundred  boats  of  the  crab  and  salmon  fleets,  a few  large 
trawlers,  and  occasional  visitor  vessels  from  other  ports. 

Crab  and  fish  have  always  been  sold  at  the  Wharf.  From  a 
casual  sale  of  crab,  fish  and  seafood  cocktails,  restaurants  began 
to  develop  in  the  area  in  the  1930’s.  At  first  restaurants  moved 
into  existing  buildings  at  the  Wharf,  but  they  soon  began  to  re- 
model adjacent  buildings  and  to  construct  others. 

The  picturesque  fishing  boats,  the  magnificent  site,  and  the  res- 
taurants built  up  a reputation  that  became  nationwide.  A trip  to 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  became  a high  point  of  a visit  to  San  Francisco 
and  a favorite  objective  for  residents  when  dining  out. 


*See  Bibliography,  Board  of  Supervisors. 
fSee  Bibliography,  Burnham,  1905. 

JSee  Bibliography,  Burnham,  1906. 
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The  new  Fish  Pier  would  be  not  merely  an  efficient  facility  for  the 
fishing  industry,  fishermen,  wholesale  dealers,  fish  processors,  packers 
and  shippers.  Located  near  the  core  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  ap- 
proached by  a pedestrian  overpass  over  the  Embarcadero,  the  Fish 
Pier  will  be  one  of  the  principal  attractions  at  the  Wharf. 

Although  fish  products  have  industrial  value,  it  is  as  food  that 
most  people  think  of  fish,  and  it  is  a food  that  fish  and  products  of 
the  sea  will  be,  increasingly,  in  the  public  mind  in  the  future.  As  food 
resources  for  the  growing  population  gain  serious  attention  at  the 
public  level  (scientists  have  long  been  concerned ) the  education  of 
the  public  with  respect  to  fish  as  a food  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  new  Fish  Pier  takes  on  a broader  useful- 
ness since  it  can  function  as  a medium  of  public  education  as  well  as 
serving  the  fishing  industry. 

The  Fish  Pier  is  a natural  place  for  a fish  market  where  all  varieties 
of  local  fish  would  be  displayed  and  sold,  including  imports  from 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Through  brilliant  and  imaginative  design,  the 
fish  market  could  be  the  most  spectacular  and  popular  feature  at  the 
Wharf — except  for  the  fishing  boats — would  be  truly  II  Palazzo  del 


Pesce.  To  a dazzling  display  of  the  finest  varieties  of  food  fish  in  the 
country  and  to  a beautiful  and  spacious  setting,  add  the  actor  person- 
alities of  the  fishermen-vendors  and  the  eager  customers,  and  you 
have  real  theatre. 

The  sketch  suggests  something  of  the  mood  and  atmosphere  of 
II  Palazzo  del  Pesce,  a fusion  of  carrousel  and  palace.  A ramp  sweeps 
upward  gracefully  and  continues  on  to  the  spectator  gallery,  running 
the  length  of  the  Pier,  where  the  public  may  view  from  above  all 
phases  of  the  processing  and  packing  of  fish  without  interfering  with 
the  workers  below.  At  the  right  is  a small  auditorium  for  lectures  and 
cooking  demonstrations  (see  Fish  Market,  Illustration  24,  page  34). 
Articulate  attendants,  a display  of  canned,  smoked,  and  preserved 
products  of  the  industry,  a selection  of  literature  and  pamphlets  on 
fish,  fishing,  and  fish  cookery,  expand  the  “fish  horizon”  of  customers 
and  visitors. 

A trip  to  the  exhibition  of  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  a part  of 
the  Marine  Biology  Laboratory  (see  General  Plan,  page  24),  helps  to 
round  out  a promotion  and  educational  program  at  once  profitable 
to  the  fishing  industry  and  to  the  public. 
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Facilities  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf 

At  Fisherman’s  Wharf  about  two  hundred  fishing  boats  from  24 
to  50  feet  in  length  are  moored  in  the  lagoon  between  Hyde  Street 
Pier  and  Taylor  Street  Wharf.  The  smaller  boats  of  the  crab  fleet 
are  moored  in  the  east  berthing  basin  and  a few  trawlers  and  the 
salmon  fleet  are  moored  in  the  west  berthing  basin.  Boats  from 
other  ports  are  moored  along  Pier  47  in  the  unprotected  part  of 
the  lagoon. 

Rentals  paid  for  berths  are  somewhat  lower  than  at  other  Bay 
area  ports  but  facilities  are  somewhat  inferior.  Unloading  facil- 
ities for  fishermen  are  inadequate;  storage  is  limited;  only  four 
ways  for  drydocking  are  available;  boats  must  be  entered  by  lad- 
ders from  wharves  and  piers.  There  are  two  fueling  stations  cap- 
able of  handling  one  boat  at  a time  that  service  the  fishing  fleet 
and  pleasure  boats  from  Municipal  Yacht  Harbor.  Berths  are  filled 
to  capacity  in  spite  of  these  inadequacies.  No  special  facilities 
are  available  for  sport  fishing  boats  although  a number  operate 
from  Fisherman’s  Wharf  during  the  salmon  season. 

Safe  mooring  for  fishing  boats  is  limited  to  the  two  inner  berth- 
ing basins.  Outer  parts  of  the  lagoon  are  unprotected  by  a break- 
water. Tidal  currents  hamper  docking  of  ships  at  Pier  45  and 
prevent  expansion  of  berthing  facilities  in  the  outer  parts  of  the 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  lagoon. 

Marine  supply  and  repair  services  maintain  the  fishing  fleet  at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  also  fishing  boats  and  pleasure  craft  from 
other  ports. 

The  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  the  marine  supply  and  repair 
industry  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  are  located  in  the  two  block  area 
(Blocks  6,  7)  north  of  Jefferson  Street  between  Hyde  Street  and 
Jones  Street.  The  wholesale  fish  industry  of  today  includes  proc- 
essing of  fish  before  distribution  to  retailers.  Processing  may  be 
cleaning,  filleting,  freezing,  smoking,  cooking,  salting  or  canning. 
Few  fish  are  sold  whole.  Fish  are  received  from  boats  directly 
from  the  fishermen  and  by  truck  from  other  ports. 

Fish  dealers  and  processors  at  the  Wharf  are  housed  in  build- 
ings and  sheds  that  are  poorly  constructed  and  arranged  and  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  and  to  keep  sanitary.  Receiving  facilities  for  the 
fishermen  are  inadequate.  Trucks  must  enter  and  depart  from  the 
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wholesale  area  by  a single  route;  loading  and  unloading  facilities 
are  cramped;  traffic  conditions  on  Jefferson  Street  impede  move- 
ment of  trucks.  Parking  facilities  for  employees  and  customers  are 
not  adequate. 

Time  is  an  important  factor  in  the  fishing  industry  owing  to  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  product.  Efficient  handling  and  process- 
ing facilities  must  be  provided  if  Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  to  compete 
successfully  with  other  fishing  centers.  The  needs  of  the  fishing 
industry  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  will  be  determined,  in  the  long  run. 
by  the  value  of  the  local  share  of  the  catch. 

The  Marine  Catch  of  California 

California  leads  the  states  in  fishing,  accounting  for  1 5 percent  of 
the  value  of  the  1958  catch  of  the  entire  United  States  and  64  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  catch  of  the  Pacific  coast  states.  See  Fish- 
ing Statistics,  Appendix  A,  page  40. 

Northern  California  fishing  districts,  Eureka,  San  Francisco, 
and  Monterey,  produced  landings  valued  at  $8,150,000,  while 
southern  California  fishing  districts,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego,  produced  landings  valued  at  $47,779,000  in  1958. 

Landings  in  the  San  Francisco  fishing  district  from  Bodega  Bay, 
Point  Reyes,  Tomales  Bay,  Princeton,  Sausalito,  Oakland,  Clear 
Lake  and  San  Francisco  amounted  to  $2,963,000  or  36  percent  of 
northern  California  landings.  San  Francisco  contributed  $1 ,273,- 
000  or  43  percent  of  these  landings. 

Fish  from  outlying  ports  are  trucked  into  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  for  processing  and  sale;  dealers  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  report 
that  about  50  percent  of  the  fish  they  handle  comes  from  other 
ports.  Fish  regularly  come  to  the  Bay  area  from  ports  as  far  north 
as  Eureka  and  as  far  south  as  Monterey  by  truck,  a relatively  new 
development  made  possible  by  improved  roads  and  high  speed 
trucks.  Shipments  into  the  Bay  area  include  out  of  season  fish  and 
fish  not  abundant  in  the  area,  and  a large  amount  of  tuna  from 
Japan  used  for  canning. 

Species  of  fish  caught  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  differ.  Crab, 
soles,  salmon  and  shrimp,  all  high  in  value,  are  the  principal  fish 
caught  in  northern  waters.  Sardines  and  tuna,  primarily  used  for 
canning  and  industrial  products,  account  for  92  percent  of  the 
southern  California  landings  and  but  24  percent  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia landings.  By  deducting  tuna  and  sardines  from  landing  fig- 
ures, it  may  be  seen  that  fresh  fish  landings  in  northern  California 
are  almost  twice  the  landings  of  these  fish  in  southern  California. 
See  Tables  VI  and  VII,  Appendix  A. 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a decrease  in  fish  landings  in 
San  Francisco.  On  the  contrary,  as  market  demand  keeps  pace 
with  population,  fish  landings  and  shipments  should  reflect  com- 
parable growth.  As  demand  increases,  fishermen  will  fish  farther 
from  home  port;  species  not  marketed  now  will  be  utilized.  Larger 
vessels  will  be  used  capable  of  long  voyages  from  base,  which  in 
some  cases  may  be  a mother  ship. 
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THE  STUDY  MODEL 


above:  looking  west  toward  Aquatic  Park. 

below:  looking  east  toward  Fish  Pier. 

These  two  views  show  the  effect  of  the  three 
major  changes  proposed  for  Fisherman’s 
Wharf.  The  Fish  Pier  with  parking  on  the 
roof,  proposed  for  wholesale  fish  dealers  and 
fish  processors,  is  just  east  of  Pier  45.  Fish- 
ermen unload  fish  from  boats  directly  to 
wholesale  dealers  on  the  west  side  of  the  new 
Pier  which  is  protected  from  wave  action 
and  winds  by  Pier  45.  Trucks  may  drive  com- 
pletely around  the  Fish  Pier  to  unload  or  to 
pick  up  from  wholesale  dealers  or  processors. 
The  berthing  basin  and  breakwater,  proposed 
for  construction  in  the  location  of  Hyde 
Street  Pier  and  adjacent  lagoon,  would  pro- 
vide for  large  fishing  boats,  sport  fishing 
boats,  and  if  space  were  available,  pleasure 
craft.  Repair  facilities  would  be  at  the  end 
of  the  breakwater.  The  existing  west  berthing 
basin  is  shown  rearranged  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, but  until  the  new  breakwater  and 
berthing  basin  were  constructed,  it  would  re- 
main as  it  is  now.  Ways  for  repair  of  small 
craft  remain  in  the  east  berthing  basin. 
Jefferson  Street  and  Taylor  Street  are  treated 
as  pedestrian  malls  and  planted  with  trees. 
North  of  Jefferson  Street,  the  two  blocks  now 
occupied  by  wholesale  dealers  and  suppliers 
to  the  industry,  are  shown  redeveloped  for 
stores,  shops,  and  apartments.  The  existing 
restaurants  on  Taylor  Street  are  rearranged 
to  provide  views  through  to  the  lagoon;  the 
sheds  of  Pier  45  are  trimmed  back  to  provide 
better  circulation  to  the  Pier  and  waiting 
space  for  trucks. 

Illustrations  on  later  pages  show  details  of 
the  Plan.  The  General  Plan  (page  24)  covers 
the  same  area  as  the  model.  The  study  model 
illustrated  was  made  at  the  scale  of  one  inch 
equals  one  hundred  feet. 


Facilities  for  the  Fishing  Industry 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  well  located  with  respect  to  resource,  mar- 
ket, and  a skilled  labor  supply.  But  advantages  of  location  have 
been  offset,  to  a considerable  degree,  by  a lag  in  facilities  for  the 
fishing  industry. 

The  fishing  industry  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  in  competition 
with  other  fishing  centers  in  the  Bay  area  and  with  fishing  indus- 
tries of  many  coastal  ports.  In  order  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
fishing  market,  modern  and  efficient  facilities  must  be  provided  for 
both  fishermen  and  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  processors.  Should 
the  wholesale  industry  disperse  or  relocate  at  a distance  from  the 
Wharf,  costs  of  operation  would  increase  with  a tendency  to  dis- 
perse the  fishermen  to  other  harbors. 

A breakwater,  generally  in  the  location  of  Hyde  Street  Pier,  has 
long  been  a recognized  need  to  control  tidal  currents  that  hamper 
docking  of  ships  at  Pier  45  and  prevent  mooring  of  fishing  boats 
in  the  outer  part  of  the  lagoon.  A breakwater  would  permit  en- 
largement of  berthing  facilities  and  provide  mooring  space  for 
more  and  larger  fishing  boats  and  sport  fishing  boats.  Enlargement 
and  modernization  of  berthing  facilities  will  help  to  anchor  the 
fishing  industry  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Development  of  the  break- 
water and  berthing  basins  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  engi- 
neering and  architectural  study  to  co-ordinate  this  new  facility 
with  the  proposed  new  development  on  Jefferson  Street  and  the 
State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  historic  ship  project.  See 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  (page  27)  and  Aquatic  Park  (page  23). 

Wholesale  dealers  operating  at  the  Wharf  and  other  large  fish 
dealers  who  desire  to  locate  there  report  that  they  require  from 
120,000  to  150,000  square  feet  of  space.  Marine  supply  and  re- 
pair services  report  that  they  require  50,000  square  feet  of  space. 
The  two  block  area  where  these  industries  are  now  located  is  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  industry,  and 
moreover,  is  located  in  an  area  destined  for  intensive  commercial 
and  recreational  use. 

Studies  were  made  of  a number  of  locations  for  the  wholesale 
fish  dealers  and  processors,  including  those  described  in  Ap- 
pendix B (page  44).  A Fish  Pier  in  the  location  of  existing  Pier 
43  is  the  most  desirable  solution,  shown  in  Scheme  D.  In  this 
location,  immediately  adjacent  to  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  the  Fish 
Pier  would  contribute  to  the  attractions  at  the  Wharf  in  addition 
to  serving  the  fishing  industry.  A gallery  should  be  provided  from 
which  visitors  could  see  the  unloading  and  processing  of  fish. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  a demonstration  kitchen  for  instruc- 
tion in  fish  cookery,  a library,  a lecture  hall,  and  a model  fish 
market  where  products  of  the  local  fishing  industry  would  be 
displayed  and  sold. 


Recommendations: 

1.  Build  a Fish  Pier,  located  as  shown  in  Scheme  D,  with  parking 
on  the  roof.  Provide  facilities  for  receiving  fish  from  boats  and 
trucks,  for  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  processors,  and  for  custom- 
ers. Include  visitor  gallery,  and  facilities  for  demonstration  kitchen, 
lecture  room,  library,  and  a model  fish  market. 

2.  Build  a breakwater  in  the  general  location  of  Hyde  Street  Pier. 
Provide  new  berthing  basin  and  marine  repair  service  area  in  con- 
nection with  breakwater. 

3.  Modernize  existing  berthing  basins. 
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A Fish  Pier,  located  as  shown  in  Scheme  D (above)  has  many  advan- 
tages. Pier  45  would  protect  the  Fish  Pier  from  westerly  winds  and 
wave  action;  boats  discharging  fish  do  not  enter  the  mooring  lagoon: 
vehicular  traffic  to  and  from  the  Pier  would  not  cross  pedestrian 
areas;  the  Pier  may  be  constructed  in  stages  as  required;  enlargement 
is  virtually  unlimited;  facilities  for  visitors  may  be  readily  included: 
parking  facilities  on  the  roof  of  the  Pier  would  separate  industrial 
parking  from  visitor  parking.  The  proposed  Embarcadero  overpass 
for  pedestrians  would  serve  the  Fish  Pier  as  well  as  other  attractions 
on  the  Embarcadero. 
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MAP:  LAND  USE  1960 
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A comparison  of  the  Land  Use  Map  for  1919  with  the  Land  Use 
Map  for  1960  shows  great  changes  in  the  area  during  this  period. 
Land  use  figures  record  an  increase  of  5.5  acres  after  1919 
resulting  from  filling  underwater  areas.  Blocks  6 and  7 at  Fisher- 
man’s Wharf  were  enclosed  with  a breakwater  and  filled,  and 
Block  8 was  partially  filled  as  part  of  the  development  of  Aquatic 
Park.  These  extensions  defined  the  limits  of  the  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  on  the  water  side. 

Industrial  uses  were  relatively  stable  over  the  forty  year  period, 
increasing  from  24.6  acres  in  1919  to  30.3  acres  in  1937  and 
declining  to  24.4  acres  in  1960.  Except  for  the  concentration  of 
industries  related  to  fishing,  the  area  shows  no  particular  pattern 
of  use.  Manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  service  industries  are 
represented.  The  Scavenger’s  Protective  Society  and  the  Munici- 
pal Railway  bus  depot  each  occupy  an  entire  city  block.  The  State 
Belt  Railroad  of  California  occupies  a block  with  rail  yards  serv- 
ing a freight  car  ferry  at  Pier  43.  Spur  tracks  of  the  Belt  Railroad 
run  on  a number  of  streets  to  service  industries  in  the  area.  The 
Railroad  continues  through  Aquatic  Park  and  a tunnel  under 
Black  Point  to  Fort  Mason  and  the  Presidio. 

Commercial  uses  such  as  retail  stores,  restaurants,  offices, 
gasoline  stations,  have  increased  steadily  during  the  last  forty 
years  from  1.1  acres  in  1919  to  1 1.7  acres  in  1960.  A large  part 
of  the  commercial  development  is  directly  related  to  Fisherman’s 
Wharf.  Shops,  bars,  and  places  of  entertainment  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  influx  of  tourist  and  local  visitors.  Recently  motels 
have  appeared,  in  most  cases  replacing  former  industrial  uses. 
The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  recently  vacated  an  entire 
block  which  is  now  scheduled  for  commercial  development. 

If  the  past  is  an  indication,  the  trend  toward  commercial  use 
of  land  will  continue,  particularly  in  land  now  devoted  to  older 
or  marginal  industries.  Redevelopment  of  properties  of  the  Port 
Authority  for  commercial  use  will  reinforce  this  trend. 

Residential  development  increased  from  6.3  acres  in  1919  to 
11.2  acres  in  1960  including  single  family  houses,  apartment 
houses  and  motels.  One  large  apartment  house  is  under  construc- 
tion in  the  area  and  a nearby  block,  now  industrial,  is  being  held 


for  this  use,  indicating  a trend  toward  increasing  residential 
development. 

Other  uses  include  the  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union  Local  10  hall  and  offices,  which  occu- 
pies a full  block  on  Taylor  Street  between  North  Point  Street  and 
Beach  Street,  and  the  Galileo  High  School  athletic  field  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  at  North  Point  Street. 

Land  dedicated  to  recreation  is  concentrated  at  Aquatic  Park. 
Fort  Mason,  west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  visually  extends  the  open 
space  of  Aquatic  Park  and  protects  it  from  westerly  winds.  Block 
9,  east  of  Aquatic  Park,  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the 
State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  by  the  City  for  development 
as  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment. (See  Aquatic  Park,  page  23.)  The  San  Francisco  Port 
Authority  has  leased  the  westerly  part  of  Hyde  Street  Pier  and 
adjacent  lagoon  area  to  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
as  part  of  this  project,  and  part  of  Block  10  has  been  proposed 
as  an  addition  to  the  Maritime  Monument.  Three  private  rowing 
clubs,  formerly  located  at  the  foot  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  occupy 
part  of  Block  8 at  the  easterly  end  of  the  beach  at  Aquatic  Park. 

Assessed  valuations  in  the  area  are  a reflection  of  the  condition 
and  age  of  the  structures.  A fairly  large  proportion  of  structures 
are  relatively  new,  dating  from  after  1945.  Most  of  the  newer 
buildings  are  of  pleasing  architectural  design  and  are  attractively 
landscaped,  indicating  a trend  toward  higher  use.  Notable  among 
these  is  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  offices  and  warehouse  at 
North  Point  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  Honig-Cooper  & 
Harrington  advertising  office  on  Columbus  Avenue  and  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union  hall.  Gali- 
leo High  School,  dating  from  the  1920’s,  at  Bay  and  Van  Ness 
Avenue  was  among  the  first  important  buildings  in  the  area. 

Proposed  Land  Use  Plan 

The  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning  has  prepared 
a generalized  Land  Use  Plan  for  the  area  shown  on  page  18.  This 
plan  is  tentative,  pending  further  study  by  the  Department. 

A wide  range  of  businesses  and  services  and  a concentration 
of  restaurants  and  retail  stores  will  undoubtedly  be  located  in 
the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area,  with  hotels  or  motels,  office  build- 
ings and  some  wholesale  and  storage  facilities  to  the  south.  Resi- 
dential uses  are  expected  to  increase.  These  for  the  most  part 
will  replace  existing  industrial  uses. 

As  industries  are  replaced  with  commercial  and  residential 
uses  it  is  expected  that  rail  lines  of  the  State  Belt  Railroad  will 
be  curtailed  or  discontinued  in  the  area. 

This  Report  proposes  relocation  of  the  wholesale  fishing  indus- 
try from  Blocks  6 and  7 to  a new  Fish  Pier  (see  page  1 5),  and 
redevelopment  of  these  blocks  for  commercial  uses  (under  Fish- 
erman’s Wharf). 

concluded  on  page  1 9 
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Land  Use  Maps  for  1919  and  1960  (page  16)  show  graphically  the  shift  from  industry  to 
other  uses  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  Land  Use  Plan  Proposed,  above,  a tentative 
plan  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  recognizes  the  trend  toward 
commercial  and  housing  uses,  and  increased  areas  for  recreation.  Industrial  uses  of  Hyde 
Street  Pier  and  in  Blocks  6 and  7 , under  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  Authority,  are  recom- 
mended for  relocation  to  a new  Fish  Pier. 
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CIRCULATION 

and  PARKING 


LAND  USE 

Concluded  from  page  17 


Recommendations 

1 . Provide  zoning  in  the  area  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  future 
and  an  adequate  tax  return  to  the  City;  include  a formula  for  a 
proportion  of  multi-story  buildings  to  low  buildings. 

2.  As  rail  lines  of  the  State  Belt  Railroad  are  discontinued,  remove 
rails  promptly  to  permit  improvement  and  landscaping  of  streets 
in  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area. 

3.  Concerning  Block  10,  see  Aquatic  Park,  Recommendation  2 
(page  23). 


Principal  thoroughfares  serving  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and 
Aquatic  Park  area  are  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Columbus  Avenue, 
Bay  Street,  North  Point  Street,  and  the  Embarcadero.  Bay  Street, 
the  only  through  east-west  street  in  the  area,  is  restricted  to 
passenger  vehicles.  Both  Beach  Street  and  North  Point  Street 
dead-end  at  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Trucks  and  busses  use  North 
Point  Street,  requiring  a left  turn  into  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  recently  released  Trafficways  In  San  Francisco*  plan  pro- 
poses a tunnel  under  Columbus  Avenue  and  Russian  Hill  routing 
traffic  on  North  Point  Street  directly  to  Lombard  Street.  North 
Point  Street  east  of  Columbus  Avenue  would  become  a major 
thoroughfare  connecting  with  the  Embarcadero  freeway;  west  of 
Columbus  Avenue  North  Point  Street  would  become  part  of  the 
Shoreline  Parkway.  A tunnel  in  the  location  proposed  would  be 
beneficial  to  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  diverting  heavy  traffic,  the  tunnel  entrance  area  would 
contribute  to  the  open  space  of  Aquatic  Park.  Landscaped  with 
trees,  it  could  eventually  provide  a focal  point  of  interest  for  the 
entire  area. 

Local  circulation  at  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  attains  a peak  of 
congestion  along  Jefferson  Street  and  Taylor  Street.  Trucks  serv- 
ing the  fishing  industry  conflict  with  sightseers  and  patrons  of 
the  Wharf.  On  Jefferson  Street  between  Leavenworth  and  Hyde 
Street  there  are  no  sidewalks  to  protect  pedestrians.  Heavy  trucks 
loading  and  unloading  freighters  at  Pier  45,  often  in  double  lines, 
obstruct  pedestrians  and  are  a barrier  to  views  of  the  Bay. 

Two  cable  car  lines  terminate  near  Fisherman's  Wharf.  The 
Powell-Mason  line  terminates  at  Bay  and  Taylor  Streets,  three 
blocks  from  the  Wharf;  the  Hyde  Street  line  terminates  at  Beach 
and  Hyde  Street,  four  blocks  from  the  Wharf.  Most  of  the  visitors 
arrive  at  the  Taylor  Street  terminus  and  must  cross  heavy  traffic 
on  Bay  Street,  North  Point  Street,  and  Beach  Street  to  reach  the 
Wharf. 

*TRAFFICWAYS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  A REAPPRAISAL.  November  1960: 
Department  of  City  Planning,  Department  of  Public  Works:  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco. 
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PLAN: 


Above  is  a recommended  distribution  of  parking  areas.  Public  parking  is  shown  concen- 
trated in  a strip  along  the  north  side  of  Beach  Street;  there  are  existing  public  parking 
areas  in  Blocks  12,  13,  and  22;  public  parking  areas  are  proposed  in  Blocks  10  and  11. 
A private  parking  area  is  proposed  in  Blocks  6 and  7 for  tenants  of  Jefferson  Terrace; 
private  parking  on  the  roof  of  the  Fish  Pier  would  serve  the  fishing  industry. 


Below  is  a north-south  cross  section  through  Jefferson  Terrace  service  level  (F),  Jefferson 
Promenade,  Block  10  developed  as  parking  structure  (E),  and  Transportation  Museum  (D). 
The  roof  of  the  parking  structure  is  shown  developed  as  a Plaza  on  which  suggested  marine 
biology  facilities  are  located:  Marine  Fishes  (A),  and  Marine  Biology  Research  and 
Laboratory  (B).  The  cross  section  through  Block  23  shows  the  probable  relationship  of 
the  tunnel  entrance  at  Columbus  Avenue.  See  Illustrations  34,  35,  36  (page  45)  for  circu- 
it lation  scheme  for  Jefferson  Terrace. 


CROSS  SECTION  THROUGH  JEFFERSON  TERRACE  AND  ADJOINING  AREAS 


A PLAN  FOR  FISHERMAN’S  WHARF 


Four  bus  routes  serve  the  area:  47  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  30 
on  Columbus  Avenue  and  North  Point  Street,  and  the  19  Polk 
Street  line  and  the  32  Embarcadero  line,  both  following  one  way 
routes,  east  on  Jefferson  Street  and  west  on  Beach  Street.  Munici- 
pal busses  returning  to  the  bus  terminal  use  Jefferson  Street. 

The  area  is  well  served  by  public  transportation,  but  terminals 
and  routes  should  be  revised  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  and 
provide  better  service. 

Parking  demand  in  the  area  comes  from  visitors,  employees, 
merchants,  the  wholesale  fishing  industry,  customers  and  sup- 
pliers, and  the  fishermen.  Since  fishermen  are  often  at  sea  for  a 
day  or  more,  their  parking  needs  are  different  from  usual  require- 
ments. A recent  survey  made  by  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of 
Traffic  Engineering  determined  that  occupancy  of  on-street  park- 
ing spaces  averaged  83  percent,  with  spaces  close  to  Jefferson 
and  Taylor  Street  intersection  averaging  95  percent. 

Of  an  estimated  2,670  parking  spaces  available  in  the  area, 
1,620  are  on-street  and  1,050  off-street,  including  454  spaces 
not  available  to  the  public.  There  are  two  privately  operated 
parking  lots  between  Jefferson  Street  and  Beach  Street  with  260 
spaces  between  them;  a parking  lot  on  Pier  4314  provides  space 
for  125  cars. 

Metered  space  for  204  cars  is  provided  on  the  Embarcadero 
near  Taylor  Street.  Cars  now  park  in  the  block  soon  to  be  devel- 
oped as  a Park  at  Hyde  Street  and  Beach  Street.  Metered  parking 
is  limited  in  different  areas,  and  at  different  times  of  day.  Parking 
of  automobiles  along  streets  adjacent  to  the  mooring  basins,  in 
front  of  restaurants,  and  along  the  Embarcadero,  crowds  the 
streets  and  obstructs  views  of  the  boats  and  the  water. 

Parking  facilities  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  are 
not  adequate  now  for  peak  loads.  With  development  of  addi- 
tional commercial  and  recreational  facilities,  the  need  for  parking 
space  will  become  critical. 

Illustration  13,  Circulation  and  Parking,  Proposed  (page  20) 
shows  a recommended  distribution  of  parking  facilities.  Block  10 


is  proposed  for  a parking  structure  to  serve  Aquatic  Park  and  the 
San  Francisco  Maritime  State  Historical  Monument  primarily, 
although  it  would  also  serve  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Existing  parking 
lots  along  Beach  Street,  now  privately  owned,  are  well  distributed 
and  should  be  retained  and  enlarged.  But  additional  facilities  will 
be  needed  to  serve  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  located  near  Taylor  Street 
A parking  study  of  the  entire  area  is  needed  looking  to  future 
requirements.  Areas  needed  for  parking  in  the  future  should  be 
acquired  now. 

Recommendations 

1.  Extend  cable  car  line  on  Taylor  Street  to  terminate  north  of  Beach 
Street. 

2.  Reroute  all  busses  now  operating  on  Jefferson  Street  to  Beach 
Street. 

3.  Designate  Beach  Street  a two  way  street  to  service  Fisherman's 
Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park,  local  traffic  only. 

4.  Relocate  existing  gasoline  station  now  at  corner  of  Jefferson  and 
Taylor  Streets. 

5.  For  an  interim  period,  before  development  of  Jefferson  Terrace: 
establish  a one  way  street  system  including  Jefferson  Street  from 
Mason  to  Hyde  Streets,  Taylor  Street  from  the  Embarcadero  to 
Beach  Street,  and  all  streets  between  Jefferson  Street  and  Beach 
Street ; prohibit  parking  on  Jefferson  Street  between  Taylor  Street 
and  Jones  Street  and  on  Taylor  Street  between  the  Embarcadero 
and  Beach  Street. 

6.  Designate  Taylor  Street,  between  the  Embarcadero  and  Beach 
Street,  a pedestrian  mall.  Designate  Jefferson  Street,  from  Taylor 
Street  to  Hyde  Street,  a pedestrian  mall.  Limit  service  vehicles  to 
hours  that  will  not  interfere  with  pedestrian  use  of  malls. 

7.  Make  a parking  study  of  the  entire  Fisherman's  Wharf  and 
Aquatic  Park  area.  Provide  parking  areas  for  present  needs;  set 
aside  areas  that  will  be  needed  in  the  future  for  parking. 
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AQUATIC  PARK* 


From  the  days  of  Meiggs’  Wharf,  North  Beach  has  been  an  im- 
portant recreation  area.  Protected  from  westerly  winds  by  the 
promontory  of  Black  Point,  the  cove  soon  became  the  center  for 
fishing,  rowing,  swimming  and  sailing  in  the  Bay.  The  first  Nep- 
tune Baths  were  located  here.  The  Dolphin  Rowing  Club  located 
in  the  cove  near  Francisco  Street.  In  1872  Montgomery  Avenue 
was  cut  through  to  the  Bay  as  the  main  access  street  to  North 
Beach  (see  History  page  1 1). 

The  sea  wall  was  terminated  at  Taylor  Street,  where  Fisher- 
man's Wharf  developed.  That  part  of  the  cove  now  known  as 
Aquatic  Park  was  not  filled  in,  but  debris  from  the  1906  earth- 
quake and  fire  was  dumped  into  the  cove  obliterating  the  beach. 
Nevertheless,  aquatic  sports  continued.  The  Dolphin  Club,  relo- 
cated at  the  end  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  was  joined  by  the  Ariel 
Rowing  Club  and  the  South  End  Rowing  Club. 

In  1912  the  State  Belt  Railroad  was  extended  to  the  Presidio 
through  a tunnel  under  Black  Point,  crossing  the  cove  on  a trestle. 
Industrialization  threatened  the  area;  a citizen’s  committee 
formed  to  save  the  cove  for  aquatic  sports  and  for  recreational 
use.  A long  and  often  bitter  struggle  began  to  save  the  cove;  many 
citizens,  illustrious  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco,  assisted  in  the 
effort. 

In  1917  a number  of  parcels  of  land  were  acquired  for  Aquatic 
Park  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  in  1922  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  turned  these  and  other  properties  over  to  the  Park 
Department  for  an  Aquatic  Park.  In  1923  the  State  of  California 
deeded  certain  underwater  properties  to  the  City  specifically  for 
an  Aquatic  Park.  The  State  Belt  Railroad  was  relocated  along  the 
shore  of  the  cove.  In  1928  a plan  and  bond  issue  for  development 
of  an  Aquatic  Park  failed  by  a few  votes.  Finally,  in  the  1930’s 
Aquatic  Park  was  built  with  Works  Progress  Administration 
funds.  Sand  was  brought  in  and  the  beach  was  restored. 

Municipal  Pier  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  features  on  the 


*In  this  Report,  Aquatic  Park  is  considered  to  be  a shoreline  embrasure  of  land 
and  water  between  Hyde  Street  Pier  on  the  east,  Municipal  Pier  on  the  west, 
Beach  Street  on  the  south,  and  including  Block  10. 


San  Francisco  shoreline;  from  its  outer  reaches  views  of  the 
City,  the  Bay  and  the  Marin  County  hills  are  magnificent.  Aquatic 
Park  Pavilion,  designed  as  a restaurant,  is  decorated  with  mural 
paintings  by  Hilaire  Hiler,  one  of  the  most  talented  artists  work- 
ing with  the  WPA  Art  Project.  Situated  as  it  is,  Aquatic  Park 
serves  the  entire  community  as  a place  for  recreation  and  is  not 
limited  to  fishermen,  oarsmen  and  swimmers. 

On  warm  days  the  beach  is  crowded  with  swimmers,  sun- 
bathers  and  picnickers.  The  Sea  Scouts  have  a base  off  Municipal 
Pier  and  moor  their  boats  in  the  lagoon.  Bocce,  traditionally 
played  in  North  Beach,  has  several  courts  near  Aquatic  Park. 
The  rowing  clubs,  uprooted  by  the  improvement  of  Aquatic  Park, 
are  now  poorly  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon  near  Hyde 
Street  Pier  in  an  area  exposed  to  wind,  waves  and  currents.  As  a 
result,  their  activities  have  been  severely  curtailed.  Due  to  occa- 
sional contamination  of  the  water,  full  use  of  the  area  for  swim- 
ming has  not  always  been  available,  but  this  hazard  will  soon  be 
under  control.  Remaining  industrial  uses,  including  those  in  Fish- 
erman’s Wharf,  have  adversely  affected  the  Park.  Industrial  uses 
in  the  area  are  now  declining;  in  this  Report  the  industrial  area 
of  Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  recommended  for  relocation. 

With  the  shift  from  industry  to  housing  in  the  area,  the  beach 
will  be  increasingly  popular  in  coming  years.  Children’s  play 
areas  and  general  recreation  areas  will  be  needed  in  addition  to 
improved  facilities  for  the  aquatic  sports  traditionally  associated 
with  Aquatic  Park.  The  rowing  clubs  should  be  relocated  in  order 
to  restore  an  important  part  of  the  beach  to  public  use.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  clubs  be  located  adjacent  to  Municipal  Pier 
in  a co-operative  building.  The  new  breakwater  at  Hyde  Street 
Pier  should  improve  currents  in  Aquatic  Park  lagoon,  permitting 
enlargement  of  the  sand  beach.  Night  lighting,  designed  as  part 
of  the  waterscape  and  landscape  of  the  Park,  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  Park,  and  link  the 
Park  with  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

In  1951  the  Maritime  Museum  opened,  taking  over  part  of 
the  Aquatic  Park  Pavilion  for  nautical  exhibits,  sharing  the  main 
floor  with  a Senior  Citizen’s  Recreation  Center.  Later  the  Museum 
developed  the  concept  of  a Transportation  Museum  and  became  a 
consultant  to  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  in  this  proj- 
ect. Street  cars  and  railway  equipment  of  historic  interest  have 
been  donated  for  inclusion  in  the  project,  and  the  State  provided 
funds  for  purchase  and  restoration  of  historic  ships.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  San  Francisco  Port  Authority,  the  ships  are  to  be 
moored  in  Aquatic  Park  lagoon  and  part  of  Hyde  Street  Pier  will 
be  used  for  access  to  the  ships  and  for  a replica  of  an  old  wharf. 
Street  cars  and  railway  equipment  are  proposed  to  be  exhibited 
in  a remodeled  warehouse  in  Block  10.  Block  9 has  been  turned 
over  to  the  State  for  development  as  a park  as  part  of  the  Trans- 
portation Museum,  officially  named  The  San  Francisco  Maritime 
State  Historical  Monument. 
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The  first  phase  of  the  State  project  will  convert  Block  9,  now 
used  for  parking,  into  a park.  This  park  will  tie  Aquatic  Park  and 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  into  a recreation  area  almost  a mile  long. 
New  beauty  and  varied  attractions  will  lure  a rising  tide  of  visitors 
in  coming  years. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  Maritime  Museum  will  grow  be- 
yond the  present  accommodation  in  Aquatic  Park  Pavilion.  Exhi- 
bition galleries  will  be  needed  as  well  as  lecture  rooms,  library, 
work  rooms,  and  storage  areas,  if  the  Museum  is  to  fulfill  its  edu- 
cational function.  With  growing  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  fish  as  a natural  resource  and  the  ocean  as  a source  of  food, 
by  scientists  and  the  public,  a marine  biology  laboratory  and 
research  center  has  been  proposed  in  the  Plan,  together  with  an 
exhibition  of  marine  fishes  of  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  research, 
the  laboratory  would  service  the  fishing  industry.  The  exhibition 
of  marine  fishes  would  be  part  of  the  laboratory  study  equipment 
and  at  the  same  time  would  be  an  effective  part  of  a serious  public 
educational  program. 

A detailed  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  Aquatic  Park 
area  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  Such  a plan  would  consider 
the  many  new  environmental  factors  coming  into  the  area,  includ- 
ing those  in  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  the  future  needs  of  the  Maritime 
Museum  and  the  Transportation  Museum  in  the  museum  com- 
plex, and  the  parking  requirements  of  the  entire  area  together 
with  the  circulation  pattern.  The  suggestion  that  Fort  Mason, 
when  taken  over  by  the  City,  be  the  site  for  the  Maritime  Museum 
may  have  merit. 

Studies  for  Fisherman’s  Wharf  indicate  that  large  amounts  of 
parking  space  will  be  needed  in  the  future.  The  location  of  park- 
ing areas  and  the  circulation  pattern  will  influence  the  planning 
of  the  museum  complex.  Parking  needs,  acute  now,  will  become 
critical  when  Block  9 becomes  a park.  Block  10  appears  to  be  the 
key  location  for  a parking  structure  to  serve  both  Aquatic  Park 
and  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Co-operation  between  City  and  State,  in 
development  of  a parking  facility  here,  could  provide  for  parking 
and  for  the  Transportation  Museum  (see  Circulation  and  Park- 
ing, page  1 9).  In  addition  to  providing  for  parking,  the  roof  of  the 
structure,  developed  as  a Plaza,  would  become  a fitting  terminus 
to  Columbus  Avenue  and  a handsome  entrance  to  Aquatic  Park. 

A suggestion  for  a plan  for  a museum  complex  and  a terminal 
Plaza  for  Columbus  Avenue  is  included  in  the  graphic  material 
of  this  Report  (see  General  Plan,  page  24).  Included,  as  an  ap- 
propriate complement  to  the  museum  complex,  is  an  exhibit  of 
Ocean  Fishes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  together  with  a Marine  Biology 
Laboratory  located  in  the  Plaza. 

A cross  section  through  Block  10,  Illustration  14  (pages  20, 
21),  shows  the  proposed  parking  structure,  the  Transportation 
Museum,  and  the  Plaza  as  related  to  the  tunnel  and  to  Jefferson 
Terrace. 
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Recommendations 

1 . Make  a plan  for  the  future  of  the  Aquatic  Park  area,  including  a 
museum  complex  and  parking  facilities. 

2.  Reserve  all  of  Block  10  in  public  ownership. 

3.  Relocate  the  rowing  clubs  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon  in  an 
attractive  structure. 

4.  Improve  the  beach,  and  night  lighting  of  the  area. 
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NORTH  BEACH  AND  MONTGOMERY 

AVENUE  ABOUT  1885 

This  view  from  Telegraph  Hill  looks  westward  across  the  remains  of 
North  Beach  cove  to  Black  Point  (Fort  Mason ) and  the  Golden  Gate. 
At  that  time  the  sea  wall  had  been  completed  only  to  Meiggs’  Wharf 
( Illustration  5,  page  10)  and  the  cove  was  partially  filled.  Montgomery 
Avenue,  unpaved,  extended  to  its  present  terminus  at  Beach  Street 
which  was  then  the  beach.  Somewhat  obscured  by  the  smoke  from  the 
stack  of  the  smelting  works  is  the  cove  now  known  as  Aquatic  Park. 
Photograph  is  from  the  Wells  Fargo  History  Collection. 
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The  drawn  plan  shown  above  covers  the  Study  Area  and  brings 
together  in  graphic  form  the  various  parts  of  the  Plan  for  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  included  in  this  Report.  At  the  cost  of  some  redundancy  the 
following  notes,  with  the  drawing,  may  help  to  clarify  the  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  made  under  other  headings. 

The  original  shoreline  of  North  Beach  cove  and  the  former  loca- 
tion of  Meiggs’ Wharf  are  shown  with  dotted  lines  and  lightly  shaded 
areas.  Columbus  Avenue,  built  shortly  after  1873,  skirts  the  base  of 
Russian  Hill.  The  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
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cisco  and  the  State  owned  properties  of  the  San  Francisco  Port 
Authority,  established  in  1863,  is  shown  with  a heavy  dotted  line. 
The  pierhead  line,  determined  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army, 
and  the  waterfront  line,  established  in  1877,  are  delineated  by  lightly 
dotted  lines.  The  westerly  part  of  Hyde  Street  Pier,  leased  by  the 
Port  Authority  to  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  for  their 
historic  ship  and  Broadway  Wharf  projects,  is  shown  by  a shaded 
area.  The  western  end  of  the  sea  wall  is  between  Taylor  Street  and 
Jones  Street  at  Pier  45. 

The  fishermen  first  operated  from  Meiggs’  Wharf.  During  con- 
struction of  the  sea  wall  they  worked  from  a pier  at  the  foot  of  Union 
Street,  returning  to  North  Beach  upon  completion  of  the  sea  wall 
where  they  found  refuge  at  its  western  terminus.  The  wholesale  fish 
dealers  located  at  Taylor  Wharf. 

The  west  berthing  basin  was  developed  about  1918.  In  1932  bulk- 
heads were  constructed  between  Taylor  Wharf  and  Hyde  Street  Pier 
defining  Jefferson  Street  and  enclosing  Blocks  6 and  7 north  of  Jeffer- 
son Street.  See  Land  Use  Map  1919  and  Land  Use  Map  1960  (page 
16).  Wholesale  fish  dealers  moved  into  this  new  area,  and  restaurants 
took  over  Taylor  Wharf.  By  1960  this  two  block  area  had  become 
unsuited  to  and  inadequate  for  the  wholesale  fishing  industry  and 
allied  uses. 

This  Plan  recommends  relocation  of  the  wholesale  fishing  industry 
to  a new  Fish  Pier  east  of  Pier  45.  Parking  would  be  provided  on 
the  roof  of  the  Pier  for  fishermen,  wholesale  dealers,  employees,  and 
customers.  Fishermen  would  unload  fish  directly  from  boats  before 
returning  to  their  berths;  fishermen  from  other  ports  unload  without 
entering  the  local  berthing  area.  To  facilitate  circulation  between 
Taylor  Mall  and  the  Embarcadero,  a pedestrian  overpass  is  recom- 
mended providing  easy  access  to  the  Fish  Pier,  the  Bay  tour  boats, 
the  Balclutha,  and  the  future  Convention  Center.  In  this  location  the 
Fish  Pier,  which  will  be  open  to  visitors,  becomes  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

To  provide  for  the  future  requirements  of  the  fishing  industry,  a 
new  berthing  basin  is  proposed  more  than  doubling  the  berthing 
capacity  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  for  more  and  larger  boats  and  for 
sport  fishing  boats.  This  will  require  a breakwater  in  the  location  of 
Hyde  Street  Pier  which,  besides  making  the  new  berthing  basin  pos- 
sible, will  improve  mooring  conditions  in  Aquatic  Park  lagoon  and 
will  permit  redesign  of  the  west  berthing  basin  to  gain  efficiency.  Hyde 
Street  Pier  would  be  reconstructed  with  an  upper  level  for  pedestrians 
and  a lower  level  for  fishermen.  Facilities  for  marine  repair  would 
be  at  the  north  end  of  the  Pier;  fueling  stations  would  be  approxi- 
mately in  their  present  locations. 

Probably  the  last  of  the  proposed  developments  to  proceed,  the 
new  berthing  basin  would  insure  anchoring  of  the  fishing  industry  at 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  by  providing  facilities  that  will  be  needed.  Mean- 
while, the  west  berthing  would  remain  as  it  is,  with  access  by  a new 
quay  in  place  of  the  existing  wharves  on  the  land  side  of  the  basin. 
No  change  in  arrangement  for  the  east  basin  is  contemplated;  ways 
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for  repair  of  small  fishing  craft  would  remain  in  their  present  location. 

Improvement  of  the  beach  at  Aquatic  Park  is  recommended  by 
relocation  of  the  rowing  clubs  to  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon  adjacent 
to  Municipal  Pier,  and  by  widening  the  sand  areas.  Block  10,  at  the 
end  of  Columbus  Avenue,  is  recommended  to  be  acquired  in  public 
ownership.  A parking  garage  is  proposed  in  this  block,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Transportation  Museum,  with  the  roof  of  the  structure  devel- 
oped as  a Plaza.  See  Illustration  14  (pages  20,  21).  A Plaza  here  would 
add  to  the  open  space  of  Aquatic  Park,  visually  extending  Columbus 
Avenue  to  the  Bay,  and  would  provide  an  excellent  location  for  edu- 
cational facilities  of  a marine  biology  laboratory  and  an  exhibition 
of  Ocean  Fishes.  A study  to  determine  the  future  development  of 
Aquatic  Park  and  the  Maritime  Museum  has  been  recommended. 
Should  the  Maritime  Museum  remain  in  Aquatic  Park,  a suggestion 
for  its  development  in  Block  9 has  been  shown  in  this  drawing,  inte- 
grated with  the  Plaza  and  the  Transportation  Museum.  The  possibil- 
ities for  a museum  complex  in  this  location  appear  promising. 

The  Jefferson  Terrace  Development  (page  33)  shown  in  Blocks 
6 and  7 north  of  Jefferson  Street,  provides  for  offices,  apartments, 
stores,  and  other  commercial  uses  as  described  under  Fisherman’s 
Wharf.  Parking  for  tenants  is  under  the  Terrace.  The  Terrace  level,  a 
few  feet  above  Jefferson  Promenade  on  which  the  buildings  are 
placed,  will  become  a public  space  of  exciting  interest,  and  may  be 
connected  by  an  overpass  to  Columbus  Plaza. 

Streets  leading  to  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  would 
be  planted  with  trees.  The  cable  car  on  Taylor  Street  is  recommended 
to  be  extended  to  a terminal  north  of  Beach  Street  in  Taylor  Mall. 
Taylor  Street  from  Beach  Street  to  the  Embarcadero  would  be  devel- 
oped as  a pedestrian  mall  with  landscaping,  new  paving,  and  street 
kiosks  for  the  crab  pots  and  other  street  sales;  Jefferson  Promenade 
from  Taylor  Wharf  to  Hyde  Street  would  be  similarly  treated.  A small 
chapel  for  fishermen  at  Jones  Street  and  the  east  berthing  basin  is 
suggested.  Taylor  Mall  would  be  extended  eastward  by  a small  park 
leading  to  the  pedestrian  overpass  to  the  Embarcadero. 

A scheme  for  eventual  redevelopment  of  the  Taylor  Wharf  restau- 
rants, as  their  foundations  deteriorate,  is  proposed.  See  Illustrations 
on  pages  34,  35.  Meanwhile  improvements  are  proposed. 

This  Plan  seeks  to  avert  the  perpetuation  of  mediocrity  and  civic 
frustration  inherent  in  the  piecemeal  plan  which,  although  born  of 
good  intentions,  counts  as  a failure.  Wasteful  of  materials,  money, 
and  human  spirit,  the  piecemeal  plan  is  a luxury  we  cannot  afford. 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  must  be  woven  as  one  cloth 
to  reach  a level  of  high  civic  purpose  and  human  enjoyment. 
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TAYLOR  MALL  LOOKING  SOUTH 


For  most  people,  the  overland  journey  to  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
begins  in  downtown  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  self- 
contained,  compact,  and  smart  shopping  centers  in  the 
country.  The  Powell-Mason  cable  car  starts  its  upward,  north- 
ward course  at  the  turntable  at  Market  and  Powell  Streets.  The 
crest  of  the  route  is  at  Nob  Hill  and  from  there  descent  is  made 
in  a series  of  irregular  tangents.  At  Taylor  Street,  where  the 
cable  car  turns  off  Columbus  Avenue  and  passes  between  lines 
of  trees,  the  alert  visitor  senses  his  approach  to  a climactic 
arrival  at  the  Wharf.  Nor  is  he  disappointed.  Taylor  Mall 
graciously  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  Wharf  where  good 
restaurants  and  enticing  shops  bring  Fisherman’s  Wharf  into 
orbit  with  urbane  Union  Square. 

The  sketch  looks  southward  from  the  Embarcadero  along 
Taylor  Mall  and  Taylor  Street  until  it  meets  the  sky.  In  how 
many  cities  do  streets  disappear  into  the  sky?  This  is  Taylor 


Mall,  forbidden  to  automobiles,  for  pedestrians  only,  two 
blocks  long  and  a prelude  to  the  symphony  of  relaxation  and 
fun  at  the  Wharf. 

The  Mall  widens  into  a little  Plaza  in  front  of  the  Taylor 
Wharf  restaurants.  This  is  where  many  festivals  are  staged 
and  traditions  are  celebrated  with  merry  and  appreciative 
audiences.  Each  year,  after  a perilous  landing  on  the  beach 
at  Aquatic  Park,  Christopher  Columbus  is  greeted  here;  annu- 
ally the  processional  passes  on  the  way  to  the  blessing  of  the 
crab  fleet;  the  Art  Festival  fills  the  little  Plaza  and  flows  down 
Jefferson  Promenade  into  Aquatic  Park. 

Every  day  is  a festival  at  the  Wharf,  so  much  to  see,  so 
much  to  do.  Newcomers  are  captivated  as  they  discover  new 
pleasures.  But  it  is  the  local  people  who  really  enjoy  and  use 
the  Wharf  continuously  and  in  all  its  moods,  for  it  is  part  of 
the  regional  color  and  life. 
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FISHERMAN’S 

WHARF 

As  It  Was 

Old  time  San  Franciscans  remember  the  Wharf  as  it  was  when 
fish  and  crab  were  sold  from  fish  stalls  on  Taylor  Street  Wharf 
and  the  fishermen  stretched  their  nets  along  the  wharves  and  on 
the  Jefferson  Street  boardwalk.  There  were  no  restaurants  then, 
but  enterprising  fish  dealers  sold  “walk-away”  seafood  cocktails 
and  provided  curb  service  to  motorists.  Walking  past  the  tile 
roofed  Booth  Fish  Packing  House  and  Market  to  the  wharves, 
one  could  cross  an  elevated  bridge  to  the  outer  berthing  basin 
where  the  huge  trawlers  and  purse  seiners  were  moored. 

About  1932  bulkheads  were  built  along  Jefferson  Street  defin- 
ing the  shoreline  and  permitting  mooring  of  boats  along  the 
Jefferson  Street  side  of  the  berthing  basins;  the  boardwalks  were 
replaced  with  paved  sidewalks.  Around  1935  the  trawlers  moved 
to  Eureka,  and  about  1952,  when  sardines  disappeared  from  local 
waters,  the  purse  seiners  moved  away.  From  a heavy  industrial 
fishing  port  the  Wharf  became  a relatively  calm  harbor  for  the 
smaller  boats  of  the  crab  and  salmon  fleets. 

In  the  1930’s  restaurants  ventured  into  the  Wharf  area.  The 
Exposition  Fish  Grotto  was  built  in  1937;  later  the  Booth  Fish 
Packing  House  and  Market  and  the  Crab  Boat  Owner’s  Asso- 
ciation building  were  remodeled  as  restaurants.  Attracted  by  the 
success  of  the  first  restaurants,  others  began  squeezing  into  former 
fish  stalls,  and  remodeled,  expanded,  and  finally  obliterated  every 
feature  of  old  Taylor  Street  Wharf.  The  wholesale  fish  dealers 
relocated  north  of  Jefferson  Street,  adjacent  to  the  west  berthing 
basin,  near  Hyde  Street  Pier. 

As  It  Is 

The  new  Wharf  continued  to  grow,  expanding  into  existing  build- 
ings and  constructing  others.  The  Wharf  became  a complex  of 
restaurants,  business,  and  industries,  centered  around  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fishing  fleet.  San  Franciscans  enjoy  dining  out  and 
the  Wharf  became  a favorite  place  to  have  luncheon  or  dinner. 

As  competition  increased  for  the  tourist  dollar,  the  traditional 
crab  pots  became  obscured  by  curio  and  souvenir  stands;  hawkers 
of  popcorn,  beefburgers,  and  soda  pop  usurped  the  scene.  Tour- 
ists are  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  Coney  Island  type 
distractions  to  reach  the  restaurant  of  their  choice,  the  harbor 
tours,  or  the  historic  ship  Balclutha.  From  Taylor  Street,  with  its 


solid  bank  of  restaurants,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  see  the  fishing 
boats,  and  the  view  down  Taylor  Street  to  the  Bay  is  blocked  by 
Pier  45. 

However,  the  tour  boats  extend  friendly  invitations  and  the 
Balclutha  beckons.  Tourists  take  in  these  genuine  attractions  with 
pleasure,  but  to  do  so,  they  must  thread  their  way  among  parked 
cars,  bumper-to-bumper  traffic,  railway  cars,  and  lines  of  trucks 
waiting  to  enter  Pier  45,  with  no  safe  place  to  walk.  Returning 
from  these  trips,  the  tourists  sometimes  have  the  fortitude  to  take 
in  the  real  Wharf,  although  many  seem  content  to  purchase  a 
trinket  or  two  and  leave.  Those  who  do  round  the  corner  to  Jeffer- 
son Street  are  invariably  entranced  by  the  sight  of  the  little  boats, 
trimly  moored,  dexterously  pointed  to  sea  by  bronzed  fishermen, 
or  being  returned  to  their  berths  by  a maneuver  that  never  fails 
to  amaze.  Sometimes  they  are  lucky  enough  to  see  a catch  of  fish 
or  crab  being  unloaded.  Cameras  and  sketch  pads  come  out  as 
the  visitors  mingle  happily  with  San  Franciscans  who  never  seem 
to  tire  of  a trip  to  the  Wharf. 

The  restaurant  buildings,  which  were  simple  unaffected  struc- 
tures some  years  ago,  today  are  self-acclaiming  and  bristling  with 
brash  signs  of  every  color  and  description  jutting  from  walls  and 
roofs.  The  effect  is  anything  but  assuring  and  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  restaurants.  A few  of  the  restaurants  are  well  designed  and 
have  tried  to  maintain  a measure  of  good  taste  but  are  engulfed 
in  the  morass  of  mediocrity. 

Pedestrian  and  automobile  traffic  reaches  a near  intolerable 
state  of  confusion  any  nice  day  or  evening.  Parked  cars  strangle 
the  streets,  busses  patiently  attempt  to  maintain  schedules  as  they 
inch  along  Jefferson  Street.  Needless  to  say  the  traffic  and  parking 
situation  adversely  affects  the  fishermen  and  the  wholesale  fish 
dealers,  who  have  real  work  to  do,  and  turns  away  many  a visitor. 

The  tourist  usually  takes  the  Powell-Mason  cable  car  line  to 
the  Wharf.  After  an  exciting  ride  he  arrives  with  great  anticipa- 
tion, only  to  be  let  off  on  Taylor  Street  at  Bay  Street,  three  blocks 
from  the  Wharf.  From  this  point  he  must  cross  Bay  Street,  with 
an  unending  stream  of  automobiles,  then  North  Point  Street,  a 
major  thoroughfare  with  heavy  trucks  and  busses,  and  finally 
Beach  Street,  busy  with  local  traffic  and  Municipal  busses  en  route 
or  returning  to  the  bus  depot.  Nor  is  the  three  block  walk  through 
a corridor  of  beauty.  If,  by  chance,  the  tourist  takes  the  Hyde 
Street  cable  car  line  he  finds,  on  arriving  at  Beach  and  Hyde 
Streets,  that  he  has  a four  block  peregrination  to  the  Wharf.  This 
walk  is  not  a pleasant  experience  either,  for  he  must  pass  the 
industrial  section  of  the  Wharf  where  trucks  back  in  and  pull  out 
of  the  wholesale  fish  industry  loading  areas,  and  all  manner  of 
commercial  vehicles  rush  about  on  their  duties.  Freight  cars  add 
to  the  confusion  as  the  tourist  attempts  to  dodge  the  hazards  along 
this  sidewalkless  two  blocks  of  Jefferson  Street. 

As  It  Could  Be 

As  the  cable  car  turns  abruptly  off  Columbus  Avenue  into  Taylor 
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JEFFERSON  PROMENADE  LOOKING  EAST 

This  is  a view  of  Jefferson  Promenade  on  a week  day  about 
noon,  a busy  scene.  But  on  week  ends  the  Promenade,  with 
the  surge  of  people  moving  back  and  forth  between  Aquatic 
Park,  Jefferson  Terrace  and  Taylor  Mall,  looks  like  a day  at 
the  Fair. 

The  automobile  has  been  put  into  its  proper  place.  Instead 
of  traffic  jams,  anger  and  confusion,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  everyone  and  all  seem  happy.  There  are  lots  of  benches 
in  tree  shaded  alcoves  where  one  can  sit  and  talk  or  “jest  set" 
and  watch  the  fishing  boats.  Crab,  shrimp  and  the  old  favor- 
ites may  be  bought,  to  take  home  or  to  eat  on  the  spot,  from 
colorful  stands  spaced  along  the  way. 

On  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Promenade  other  attractions 
add  to  those  of  Jefferson  Terrace.  The  railway  and  street  car 
museum  swarms  with  entranced  devotees.  Ship  chandlers  dis- 


play fine  hardware  and  nautical  gear,  and  do  a brisk  business 
with  landlubbers  who  fancy  ship  lights  and  such  things  for 
their  patios.  The  stores  and  specialty  shops  extend  onto  a roof 
terrace  which  is  interconnected  with  Jefferson  Terrace  and 
Columbus  Plaza  by  overpasses. 

Here  may  be  found  a neighborhood  shopping  center  cater- 
ing to  apartment  dwellers,  fishermen,  and  to  picnickers;  a 
gourmet  delicatessen;  studios  for  a photographer,  weaver  and 
silversmith;  a pet  shop  specializing  in  rare  fish;  a fabulous 
hobby  shop  and  a toy  store;  a branch  of  a downtown  sports 
shop,  a travel  agency,  and  many  others. 

At  Jefferson  Promenade  “la  promenade  apres  le  dejeuner” 
is  a joyful  reality,  not  a jostling  anticlimax  to  a fine  meal.  The 
Wharf  has  been  returned  to  people. 
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Street,  a new  world  begins.  Trees  line  the  street,  and  as  the  little 
cable  car  bounces  along,  traffic  stops  to  let  it  go  by.  Arriving  at 
Taylor  Mall  the  tourist  is  welcomed  by  flowers  and  a park  like 
atmosphere.  As  he  pauses  to  help  push  the  cable  car  around,  for 
snapshots,  he  notices  the  attractive  pavement,  the  colorful  plant- 
ing, the  street  kiosks  with  bright  hued  canopies  where  crab, 
shrimp,  fish  and  chips,  ice  cream,  candy  and  other  edibles,  flow- 
ers, and  souvenirs  of  the  Wharf  are  on  sale.  Treasures  from  the 
seven  seas  are  displayed  in  gift  shop  windows  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mall. 

Strolling  down  Taylor  Mall,  the  atmosphere  becomes  more 
nautical.  The  bow  of  a freighter,  docked  at  Pier  45,  interrupts 
the  view  to  the  Bay;  glimpses  of  the  shining  little  fishing  boats, 
gently  rolling  at  their  moorings,  may  be  seen  from  a number  of 
vantage  points.  To  reach  the  new  Fish  Pier,  the  Balclutha  and  the 
harbor  tours,  he  takes  the  pedestrian  path  to  the  Embarcadero 
overpass. 

Returning  from  a visit  to  the  Balclutha,  a trip  through  the 
Fish  Pier  on  the  overhead  spectator  gallery  gives  him  a good 
idea  of  the  species  of  fish  caught  locally  and  how  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  market.  It  is  too  early  to  see  the  fishermen  unload 
their  boats,  so  he  visits  the  model  fish  market  where  local  and 
other  varieties  of  fish  are  sold.  A bulletin  board  announcing  a 
schedule  of  cooking  classes  in  the  art  of  cooking  fish,  given  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Wine  Institute,  is  posted  near  the  Library, 
where  books  on  fish,  fishing  and  fish  cookery  are  available;  the 
schedule  includes  lectures  by  a marine  biologist,  an  eminent  fish- 
erman, and  a conservationist.  An  attractive  small  bookstore 
stocks  many  of  the  books  on  the  Library  shelves. 

Returning  from  an  exhilarating  tour  on  the  Bay,  our  visitor 
takes  note  of  the  site  on  the  Embarcadero  where  the  tour  guide 
said  a new  Convention  Hall  is  soon  to  be  constructed,  “the  largest, 
the  best  equipped,  the  most  beautiful.”  Very  hungry  now,  with 
some  difficulty  he  picks  a restaurant  for  lunch  from  the  many 
attractive  prospects.  After  lunching  at  a table  overlooking  the 
lagoon,  he  inspects  the  berthing  basin  and  wharves  where  the  crab 
fishermen  now  are  returning  and  checking  excitedly  with  one 
another  concerning  the  luck  of  the  day,  taking  pictures  all  the 
while.  Some  little  boys,  fishing  little  boy  style,  have  caught  a string 
of  flounders  from  the  wharf,  which  they  proudly  display. 

Sauntering  down  Jefferson  Promenade  he  is  tempted  to  rest 
on  one  of  the  benches,  strategically  placed  in  an  alcove  land- 
scaped with  trees,  where  one  can  laze  in  sun  or  shade  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  fishing  boats.  But  ahead  is  the  exciting  new 
Jefferson  Terrace  that  he  has  been  hearing  about.  Mounting  the 
steps  to  the  Terrace  level,  his  view  commands  all  of  the  lagoon 
and  the  boats,  and  extends  to  Aquatic  Park  and  to  the  Marin 
hills  and  Mt.  Tamalpais. 

Below,  fishermen  arrange  their  gear  preparatory  to  the  next 
trip  to  sea,  and  beyond,  a fishing  boat  and  a yacht  are  taking  on 


TAYLOR  WHARF  LOOKING  TOWARD  JEFFERSON  TERRACE.  As  things  are  now, 
people  often  stand  at  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Jefferson  Streets  and  ask, 
“ Where  is  Fisherman’s  Wharf?”  In  the  recommended  redesign  of  the 
restaurant  group  (Illustrations  25,  26,  pages  34,  35)  restaurants  would  be 
on  upper  floors  and  the  ground  level  opened  up  for  pedestrian  access  to 
wharves  and  for  views  through  to  the  lagoon,  and  as  here,  to  Jefferson 
Terrace. 
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THE  QUAY  SIDE  OF  JEFFERSON  STREET 


This  is  the  water  side  of  Jefferson  Terrace,  looking  eastward. 
In  the  foreground  are  the  fishing  boats,  and  beyond,  a freighter 
is  seen  tied  up  at  Pier  45.  Spectators  on  the  upper  concourse 
look  down  on  the  quay,  or  service  wharf  for  fishing  boats.  Here 
will  be  found  a few  inquisitive  idlers  who  take  pleasure  in 
being  as  close  as  possible  to  the  water  as  they  saunter  within 
arm’s  length  of  the  moored  fishing  boats. 

An  architecture  that  would  emerge  from  the  unusual  re- 
quirements and  opportunities  of  the  location  would  be  gay 
and  richly  plastic  in  spite  of  the  predominantly  parallel  arrange- 
ment that  permits  a view  of  the  Bay  from  Jefferson  Promenade. 
Visual  access  to  the  water  is  all  important,  otherwise  Jefferson 
Promenade  would  be  just  another  street.  The  parallel  building 
arrangement  permits  more  places  of  business  to  participate  in 
the  view  and  advantages  of  the  waterside  location.  Court-like 


indentations  advantageously  exploit  the  location  and  have  the 
effect  of  diffusing  the  delight  of  this  remarkable  site  inland 
for  a considerable  distance. 

The  intricate  visual  pattern  of  cafe  groups,  awnings,  flags, 
terrace  planting,  and  a ( controlled ) system  of  signing,  the 
freshly  painted  fishing  boats,  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on 
architectural  shapes,  the  colorful  drift  of  people,  form  a vibrant 
and  striking  picture.  Sounds  too,  are  part  of  the  scene — the 
scream  of  the  sea-gull,  the  slap  of  the  waves,  the  moan  of  the 
fog  horn  as  evening  fogs  creep  inland. 

By  night  there  is  a new  kind  of  beauty.  Black  waters  are 
streaked  with  jagged  reflections  of  channel  markers,  voices  and 
laughter  drift  from  the  Terrace  above,  strollers  are  profiled 
against  the  blurry  quay  lights.  The  deserted  fishing  boats  await 
the  return  of  the  fishermen  before  dawn. 
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fuel.  Across  the  lagoon  a huge  freighter  is  unloading  cargo.  Far 
out  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  several  fishing  boats  and  yachts 
are  pulled  up  on  the  ways  for  repair.  The  long  hike  out  to  the 
end  of  the  breakwater,  through  a scene  sparkling  with  hundreds 
of  fishing  boats  proves  to  be  irresistible.  Returning,  he  stops  to  see 
the  historic  ships  moored  in  Aquatic  Park  lagoon  alongside  of 
the  Hyde  Street  Pier,  and  the  replica  of  Old  Broadway  Wharf. 

The  next  day,  after  parking  his  rented  car  in  the  parking  garage 
off  Beach  Street,  the  tourist  begins  the  day  at  the  Maritime  Mu- 
seum. As  he  inspects  the  nautical  exhibits,  a glimpse  of  the  sun 
bathers  on  the  beach  below  makes  him  wish  he  had  brought  a 
bathing  suit.  Returning,  he  stops  for  coffee  at  a nearby  cafe,  and 
refreshed,  crosses  to  Columbus  Plaza  to  take  the  spectacular  view 
of  the  Bay,  Aquatic  Park  and  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  Here,  an  exhi- 
bition of  fishes  of  the  Pacific  is  shown  in  a little  pavilion;  a posted 
schedule  gives  times  for  lectures  by  a marine  biologist  from  the 
nearby  Marine  Biology  Laboratory. 

Heading  back  to  the  Wharf,  he  stops  to  see  the  Rail  Transpor- 
tation Museum,  where  he  is  intrigued  by  an  architectural  model 
showing  a plan  for  an  expanded  Maritime  Museum  with  new 
galleries,  lecture  halls,  library  and  a new  location  for  the  Rail 
Museum  in  the  new  museum  building.  As  he  returns  along  Jef- 
ferson Promenade,  tarry  smells  and  displays  of  nautical  gear  and 
hardware  remind  him  of  his  dream,  a sailboat. 

Once  more  at  Jefferson  Terrace,  he  decides  to  take  plenty  of 
time  to  look  around.  Many  fascinating  little  shops  are  discovered 
where  unusual  things  made  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  Bay 
area  are  displayed  and  for  sale.  Importers  show  fine  silks  and 
printed  fabrics,  furniture  and  art  objects;  smart  shops  show 
sportswear,  yachting  clothes  and  accessories.  Checking  over  his 
gift  list,  he  makes  a few  purchases,  and  wandering  into  a couple 
of  art  galleries,  he  wonders  why  he  never  does  this  sort  of  thing 
at  home. 

At  one  of  the  sidewalk  cafes  he  strikes  up  a conversation  with  a 
native  who  turns  out  to  be  a designer  with  offices  in  one  of  the 
Jefferson  Terrace  buildings.  He  is  advised,  “Be  sure  to  take  in 
the  jazz  band  playing  at  the  Rooftop,  and  try  the  Anchor,  too, 
it  is  terrific  for  rex  sole — a San  Francisco  specialty.  If  you  like 
little  theatre,  they  are  playing  The  Cocktail  Party  this  week  at 
The  Terrace.”  “What  about  salmon  fishing,  can  that  be  ar- 
ranged?” “Certainly,  try  Joe’s  Bait  Shop,  they  go  every  morning 
during  the  season  about  five.  Awfully  early,  but  it’s  worth  it.” 
“Sounds  good.”  “Good  luck,  and  hurry  back.” 

How  It  Can  Be  Done 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  restaurant  and  commercial  part  of 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  has  grown  like  Topsy;  its  potential  in  the  next 
twenty  years  is  enormous.  All  of  the  necessary  elements  exist  for 
transforming  the  Wharf  into  an  environment  of  greater  beauty 
and  usefulness.  And  the  time  is  right. 


taylor  wharf  and  crab  fleet  basin.  As  piling  deteriorates  in  the  older 
part  of  the  restaurant  group  at  the  Wharf,  a system  of  structures  with 
restaurants  on  upper  floors  is  recommended.  A cafe  or  two  might  be 
located  at  ground  level,  along  with  entrances  and  service  areas  for  res- 
taurants, but  circulation  at  ground  level  would  be  maintained  on  all  sides 
to  permit  direct  access  to  wharves  and  views  of  the  mooring  lagoon. 
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JEFFERSON  TERRACE  AND  JEFFERSON  PROMENADE 


Jefferson  Terrace  is  planned  as  a broad  public  concourse  from 
which  would  rise  a group  of  buildings  orientated  generally 
north  and  south  and  arranged  more  or  less  parallel  to  each 
other.  A split  level  design  puts  the  Terrace  a few  feet  above 
Jefferson  Promenade  and  a one  level  garage  under  the  Terrace 
for  tenants  of  the  buildings. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  stroller  along  the  Promenade  a 
clear  view  of  the  Bay  between  the  buildings.  Low  ramps  and 
short  flights  of  steps  weave  a pleasing  pattern  between  plant- 
ings and  flowers,  and  invite  the  pedestrians  on  Jefferson  Prome- 
nade to  the  interesting  shops  and  colorful  cafes  on  the  Terrace 
level.  Overpasses  connect  the  Terrace  directly  with  the  educa- 
tional and  institutional  groups  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Colum- 
bus Plaza,  to  Columbus  Avenue — and  also  to  the  small  shops 
group  on  the  adjacent  roof  terraces. 

The  scheme,  in  effect  a redevelopment  program,  would  offer 


attractive  space  for  offices,  apartments,  smart  shops,  and  busi- 
nesses that  could  take  advantage  of  such  a matchless  and 
spirited  location,  and  would  provide  the  Port  Authority  with 
necessary  revenues.  Some  of  the  existing  restaurants  may  wish 
to  relocate  here,  and  others  will  be  needed  as  patronage  of  the 
Wharf  grows.  This  should  also  be  an  ideal  location  for  private 
clubs,  with  dining  rooms  served  from  restaurant  kitchens. 

Buildings  ride  gracefully,  charmingly,  easily , over  the  Ter- 
race peopled  with  eaters  and  drinkers,  and  thinkers  too,  with 
paperbacks  and  peanuts.  There  are  mothers  and  babies,  pipe 
smoking  papas,  hand-in-hand  lovers,  and  scampering  children. 
Pink  clouds  drift  by  as  you  recall  Melton  Mowbray  pie,  which 
you  can  buy,  nearby,  with  Bass.  Alas! 

Sweet  memories  of  London  and  Paris,  Stockholm  and 
Venice;  this  is  Jefferson  Terrace  that  could  exist  only  in 
San  Francisco. 
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First,  the  fishing  industry  must  be  provided  for,  as  described 
in  that  section  of  this  Report.  Next,  Blocks  6 and  7,  north  of 
Jefferson  Street,  should  be  developed  together  with  Jefferson 
Promenade  and  Taylor  Mall.  And  when  the  proper  time  comes, 
the  restaurant  group  on  Taylor  Street  should  be  redeveloped  in 
accordance  with  an  organized  scheme  of  design. 

• These  proposed  improvements  are  illustrated  in  the  General 
Plan,  the  model,  and  in  diagrams,  sections  and  sketches,  included 
in  this  Report. 

The  Jefferson  Terrace  Development 
Jefferson  Terrace,  as  the  proposed  new  development  in  Blocks 
6 and  7 north  of  Jefferson  Street  may  be  called,  is  conceived  as  a 
center  for  offices,  apartments,  stores  and  specialty  shops,  cafes, 
bars,  restaurants,  private  clubs,  and  perhaps  a little  theatre  and 
a specialty  motion  picture  theatre. 

The  buildings  would  be  placed  on  a Terrace  elevated  a few 
feet  above  Jefferson  Promenade;  a parking  garage  for  tenants 
would  extend  under  the  Terrace  level.  Buildings  would  be  orien- 
tated generally  north  and  south  to  preserve  views  from  Jefferson 
Promenade,  Columbus  Plaza,  and  from  Jefferson  Terrace.  The 
main  Terrace  level  should  be  an  informal  public  space,  imagina- 
tively landscaped,  where  people  may  wander  about  freely  and 
enjoy  the  views  while  shopping  or  visiting  the  cafes  and  restau- 
rants. A quay,  a few  feet  below  the  Terrace  level,  would  serve 
the  fishermen  providing  access  to  the  wharves  where  the  fishing 
boats  are  moored. 

A long  term  lease  to  a developer  will  probably  be  the  basis 
for  development  of  Jefferson  Terrace.  Before  entertaining  pro- 
posals for  development,  the  Port  Authority  must  set  up  a pro- 
gram for  development  with  clearly  stated  objectives;  use,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  areas  of  responsibility  must  be  defined. 
Selection  of  a developer  for  the  project  must  be  made  upon  the 
total  quality  of  the  proposal,  not  merely  upon  a high  bid.  An 
architectural  design  of  quality,  judged  by  competent  authority, 
must  be  prerequisite  for  consideration. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  a unique  property,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a public  trust.  Unlike  the  Golden  Gateway  where 
ownership  is  vested  in  a corporation,  this  property  will  remain 
in  public  ownership  vested  in  the  State  of  California.  Therefore 
control  of  use  must  remain  with  the  Port  Authority  as  trustee  of 
the  State. 

Taylor  Wharf  Restaurants 

The  restaurants  at  Taylor  Wharf  were  developed  over  a period 
of  years  by  remodeling  and  rebuilding  existing  structures  without 
benefit  of  overall  planning  or  design  controls.  All  suffer  from 
shortage  of  space  and  inefficient  arrangement.  Built  on  piles  of 
varying  structural  life,  the  buildings  will  require  rebuilding  as  the 
piles  deteriorate. 

A scheme  for  rebuilding  the  restaurants,  as  this  becomes  nec- 


taylor  wharf  looking  north  toward  pier  45.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  acute  angled  sheds  of  Pier  45  be  trimmed  back  and  squared  up, 
to  permit  a view  to  the  Bay  from  Taylor  Mall,  better  circulation  to  and 
from  Pier  45,  and  provide  space  for  trucks  to  wait  their  turn  on  the  Pier. 


embarcadero  development 
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EXISTING  CONDITION 


These  two  streets,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  Wharf,  have  been  transformed  into  a 
pedestrian  domain.  Taylor  Mall,  beginning  at  Beach  Street  at  the  new  terminal  (recom- 
mended location)  of  the  cable  car,  widens  into  a Plaza  north  of  Jefferson  Promenade. 
The  Taylor  Wharf  restaurant  group  is  shown  reconstructed  to  provide  views  of  the  lagoon 
from  Taylor  Mall  and  freedom  of  pedestrian  circulation  without  blocking  views  of  the 
diners  on  upper  floors  (Illustration  26,  page  35),  as  contrasted  with  the  existing  unsatis- 
factory condition  (Illustration  25). 

A loop  from  Mason  Street  permits  taxis  and  passenger  cars  to  approach  the  restaurant 
group  without  becoming  involved  with  Embarcadero  traffic;  parking  facilities  are  provided 
along  Beach  Street.  A small  section  of  short  time  parking  is  provided  for  customers  of  the 
retail  fish  market  and  for  those  making  quick  purchases  from  street  kiosks  in  Taylor  Mall. 
Shown  at  small  scale  (lower  left)  is  the  fish  market,  auditorium,  book  store,  and  ramp  to 
the  spectator  gallery  in  the  Fish  Pier.  The  drawing  also  includes  a suggestion  for  a Fish- 
erman’s Chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  mooring  basin. 
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essary,  is  shown  in  Illustration  24  (page  34).  Except  for  entrances 
to  restaurants,  utility  and  storage  spaces,  restaurant  areas  would 
be  on  upper  floors.  At  wharf  level,  galleries  on  all  sides  of  the 
buildings  will  permit  free  circulation  and  access  to  wharves,  and 
views  of  the  lagoon.  Buildings  would  be  simple  structures  of 
modular  design;  each  restaurant  would  lease  as  much  space  as 
required.  Individual  architectural  treatment  would  be  permitted 
and  encouraged,  subject  to  design  approval. 

Improvements  to  the  existing  restaurants  at  Taylor  Wharf 
should  be  fostered.  Architectural  design  studies  should  be  pre- 
pared with  the  object  of  simplifying  the  present  chaotic  exterior 
treatment  of  the  restaurant  group  and  submitted  for  approval. 

Public  Spaces 

The  design  of  Jefferson  Promenade  and  Taylor  Mall  as  public 
spaces  is  as  important  as  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  must 
include  such  elements  as  benches,  kiosks,  street  furniture  such 
as  poles,  signs,  rubbish  cans  and  the  like,  as  well  as  landscaped 
areas.  The  design  of  the  overpass  from  the  Fish  Pier  over  the 
Embarcadero  is  a problem  of  first  consequence. 

Administration 

In  order  to  assure  harmonious  use  and  operation  in  the  public 
interest,  definite  policies  must  be  established.  Owners  of  private 
properties,  tenants,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  the 
State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  and  the  Port  Authority  all 
have  interests  in  or  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  area.  Agreements 
concerning  responsibilities,  use  and  operation,  should  be  worked 
out  co-operatively.  The  Port  Authority  will  be  entering  into  a 
new  type  of  operation.  Success  will  depend  on  an  understanding 
of  the  operation  and  the  problems  that  will  be  encountered,  and 
on  providing  an  administration  free  of  political  pressures  to  carry 
out  established  policies. 

One  of  the  continuing  problems  will  be  that  of  aesthetic  con- 
trols which  cannot  be  codified  like  plumbing  or  electric  wiring. 
The  architecture  of  major  and  minor  structures,  the  many  details 
of  street  and  public  space  design,  color,  signing,  landscaping,  all 
must  be  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  competent  design 
authority.  Where  variety  in  design  is  a necessary  part  of  the  inter- 
est and  attractiveness  of  the  place,  as  it  is  here,  mature  judgment 
will  be  needed  to  guide  design  over  the  years.  This  problem  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a university  campus  or  an  area  of  civic  consequence, 
developed  over  a period  of  time,  where  the  design  of  streets  and 
open  spaces  between  buildings  is  part  of  the  architecture. 

Co-operation  of  owners  of  private  properties  in  the  matter  of 
aesthetic  controls  will  be  particularly  important.  With  the  co- 
operation of  everyone,  tenants,  owners  of  private  property,  and 
the  three  governmental  agencies,  an  area  of  civic  charm  and 
delight  can  come  into  being;  without  co-operation  little  can  be 
accomplished. 


Recommendations 

1.  Develop  blocks  6 and  7,  north  of  Jefferson  Street,  as  a center  for 
apartments,  offices,  and  other  commercial  uses,  with  parking  for 
tenants  of  the  buildings  under  a raised  terrace. 

2.  Provide  a program  for  eventual  redevelopment  of  the  existing 
Taylor  Wharf  restaurants. 

3.  Provide  street  tree  planting  on  all  access  streets  to  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  and  A quatic  Park: 

Taylor  Street  to  Columbus  A venue,  Beach  Street  and  North  Point 
Street,  on  all  cross  streets  between  North  Point  Street  and  Jeffer- 
son Street. 

4.  Develop  Taylor  Mall  and  Jefferson  Promenade  and  park  areas 
as  public  spaces,  with  landscaping,  new  paving,  benches,  street 
kiosks;  provide  street  tree  planting  in  Taylor  Mall  and  Jefferson 
Promenade,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Embarcadero  between 
Taylor  Street  and  Powell  Street. 

5.  Provide  pedestrian  overpass  to  Fish  Pier  on  the  Embarcadero. 

6.  Extend  underground  lighting  district  and  street  lighting  on  Jeffer- 
son Street  to  Hyde  Street,  and  on  Taylor  Street  to  Columbus 
Avenue. 

7.  Improve  night  lighting  of  streets,  wharves,  and  lagoons. 

8.  Provide  directional  map  at  terminal  of  cable  car  lines. 

9.  Provide  covered  waiting  station  for  cable  car  line  and  busses; 
provide  a comfort  station. 

10.  Establish  controls  of  use  and  maintenance.  Permit  no  disturbing 
or  inappropriate  uses:  no  loudspeakers,  noisy  selling,  distribution 
of  handbills,  or  the  like. 

11.  Provide  means  for  aesthetic  control. 

12.  Develop  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  as  an  integrated 
recreational  area,  including  landscaping,  lighting,  and  general 
treatment  of  public  spaces  and  pedestrian  areas. 
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VIII 


The  fishing  boats,  perfection  of  their  kind,  the  salty  seaweed 
smell,  the  gentle  movement  of  the  Bay  waters,  the  roaming  sea- 
gulls— these  fundamental  things  have  not  been  spoiled.  It  is  by 
their  magic  that  the  Wharf  survives  in  spite  of  man’s  careless- 
ness. 

Ugliness  and  wastefulness  are  not  consciously  created.  But  once 
these  enemies  of  social  and  civic  order  are  detected  and  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are,  their  correction  and  banishment  be- 
come possible.  A new  and  general  awareness  that  there  is  a 
better  way  now  exists  and  is  the  foundation  for  improvement. 
Outlined  on  these  pages  is  a program  of  action  for  the  remedial 
treatment  and  for  the  realization  of  a new  order  at  Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 

TAYLOR  WHARF  RESTAURANTS  AND 

TRAFFIC  1961 


REALIZATION 


The  Plan  for  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  comprising  Aquatic  Park,  as 
outlined  in  this  Report  and  supporting  graphic  material,  is  to  be 
considered  a long  range  development  plan  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  a twenty  year  period,  and  not  a contract  drawing  to  be 
carried  out  in  every  detail  at  once. 

Although  there  are  a number  of  improvements  that  should  be 
carried  out  immediately,  and  others  that  should  proceed  in  the 
near  future,  time  is  a necessary  factor  in  any  well  organized 
scheme  of  development.  With  sufficient  time,  improvements  may 
be  carried  out  without  disruptive  effect  and  minor  modifications 
may  be  included  in  the  Plan  without  invalidating  the  overall  con- 
cept. Responsibility  for  improvements  is  divided  between  the  San 
Francisco  Port  Authority  and  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  includes  the  State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  in  a 
limited  area.  Tenants  at  the  Wharf,  and  developers  and  owners 
of  properties  in  and  near  the  Wharf  share,  with  official  agencies, 
in  the  responsibility  for  success  of  an  improvement  program. 

A list  of  recommendations  for  improvements  follows,  roughly 
arranged  in  order  of  priority,  in  three  categories : (I)  Improvement 
of  Existing  Conditions,  (II)  Provision  of  Facilities  for  Existing 
Uses,  (III)  Provision  of  Facilities  for  New  Activities. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

A.  CIRCULATION  AND  PARKING 

1.  Extend  cable  car  line  on  Taylor  Street  to  terminate  north  of 
Beach  Street. 

2.  Reroute  all  busses  now  operating  on  Jefferson  Street  to  Beach 
Street. 

3.  Designate  Beach  Street  a two  way  street  to  service  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  Aquatic  Park,  local  traffic  only. 

4.  Relocate  existing  gasoline  station  now  at  corner  of  Jefferson  and 
Taylor  Streets. 

5.  For  an  interim  period,  before  development  of  Jefferson  Terrace: 
establish  a one  way  street  system  including  Jefferson  Street  from 
Mason  to  Hyde  Streets,  Taylor  Street  from  the  Embarcadero  to  Beach 
Street,  and  all  streets  between  Jefferson  Street  and  Beach  Street;  pro- 
hibit parking  on  Jefferson  Street  between  Taylor  Street  and  Jones 
Street  and  on  Taylor  Street  between  the  Embarcadero  and  Beach 
Street. 

B.  CONVENIENCES  FOR  VISITORS 

1.  Provide  directional  map  at  terminal  of  cable  car  lines. 

2.  Provide  covered  waiting  station  for  cable  car  line  and  busses; 
provide  a comfort  station. 

C.  GENERAL  CHARACTER 

1.  Establish  controls  of  use  and  maintenance.  Permit  no  disturbing 
or  inappropriate  uses:  no  loudspeakers,  noisy  selling,  distribution  of 
handbills,  or  the  like. 

2.  Provide  means  for  aesthetic  control,  including  architecture,  color 
signing,  design  of  public  spaces  and  street  furniture,  landscaping, 
merchandise  displays. 

3.  Improve  night  lighting  of  streets,  wharves  and  lagoons. 

II 

PROVISION  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  EXISTING  USES 

A.  THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

1 . Build  a Fish  Pier,  located  as  shown  in  Scheme  D,  with  parking 
on  the  roof.  Provide  facilities  for  receiving  fish  from  boats  and  trucks, 
for  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  processors,  and  for  customers.  Provide 
a model  fish  market. 

2.  Build  a breakwater  in  the  general  location  of  Hyde  Street  Pier. 
Provide  new  berthing  basin  and  marine  repair  service  area  in  con- 
nection with  breakwater. 

3.  Modernize  existing  berthing  basins. 

B.  AQUATIC  PARK 

1 . Make  a plan  for  the  future  of  the  Aquatic  Park  area,  including  a 
museum  complex  and  parking  facilities. 

2.  Reserve  all  of  Block  10  in  public  ownership. 

3.  Relocate  the  rowing  clubs  on  the  west  side  of  the  lagoon,  adjacent 
to  Municipal  Pier. 


4.  Improve  the  beach,  and  night  lighting  of  the  area. 

C.  CIRCULATION  AND  PARKING 

1.  Make  a parking  study  of  the  entire  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and 
Aquatic  Park  area. 

2.  Provide  parking  areas  for  present  needs;  set  aside  areas  that  will 
be  needed  in  the  future  for  parking. 

D.  AREA  IMPROVEMENTS 

1.  Provide  street  tree  planting  on  all  access  streets  to  Fisherman's 
Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park: 

Taylor  Street  to  Columbus  Avenue,  Beach  Street  and  North  Point 
Street,  and  on  all  cross  streets  between  North  Point  Street  and  Jeffer- 
son Street. 

2.  Extend  underground  lighting  district  and  street  lighting  on  Jeffer- 
son Street  to  Hyde  Street,  and  on  Taylor  Street  to  Columbus  Avenue. 

3.  As  rail  lines  of  the  State  Belt  Railroad  are  discontinued,  remove 
rails  promptly  to  permit  improvement  and  landscaping  of  streets  in 
the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area. 

Ill 

PROVISION  OF  FACILITIES  FOR  NEW  ACTIVITIES 

A.  COMMERCIAL 

1.  Develop  blocks  6 and  7,  north  of  Jefferson  Street,  as  a center  for 
apartments,  offices,  and  other  commercial  uses,  with  parking  for  ten- 
ants of  the  buildings  under  a raised  terrace. 

2.  Provide  a program  for  eventual  redevelopment  of  the  existing 
Taylor  Wharf  restaurants. 

B.  EDUCATIONAL 

1 . In  new  Fish  Pier,  provide  visitor  gallery,  and  facilities  for  demon- 
stration kitchen,  lecture  room,  library,  and  a model  fish  market. 

2.  Provide  location  for  exhibit  of  ocean  fishes  and  for  a marine 
biology  laboratory. 

C.  PUBLIC  SPACES.  PEDESTRIAN  AREAS 

1.  Develop  Taylor  Mall  and  Jefferson  Promenade  and  park  areas  as 
public  spaces,  with  landscaping,  new  paving,  benches,  street  kiosks: 
provide  street  tree  planting  in  Taylor  Mall  and  Jefferson  Promenade, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Embarcadero  between  Taylor  Street 
and  Powell  Street. 

2.  Provide  pedestrian  overpass  to  Fish  Pier  on  the  Embarcadero. 

D.  GENERAL  CHARACTER 

1.  Develop  Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  as  an  integrated 
recreational  area,  including  treatment  of  landscaping,  lighting,  public 
spaces  and  pedestrian  areas. 

2.  Architecture,  color,  signing,  design  of  public  spaces  and  street 
furniture,  landscaping,  merchandise  displays  should  be  subject  to 
aesthetic  control  on  a continuing  basis. 
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TAYLOR  MALL  AND  TAYLOR  WHARF,  EAST  BERTHING  BASIN 


Here,  at  the  heart  of  the  Wharf,  the  life  of  the  sea  in  many  forms  comes  together  in  dramatic  contrast.  The  staunch 
crab  boats  roll  gently  at  their  moorings,  snug  behind  the  westernmost  leg  of  the  sea  wall  that  defines  the  Embarcadero. 
Tired  freighters  from  other  lands  rest  nearby.  Trucks  roar  in  and  out  of  the  sheds  of  Pier  45,  or  impatiently  wait  their 
turn  outside.  Ships’  bells  tinkle  as  the  Bay  tour  boats  depart  for  a brisk  run  around  Alcatraz  Island,  loaded  with  enough 
color  film  to  stretch  from  here  to  there.  Cable  cars  descend  the  hills  unimpressed  by  the  scene  or  the  exclamations  of 
passengers  as  they  alight  at  turntables.  Gourmets  are  quickly  made  as  they  savor  the  firm  juicy  meat  of  the  crab, 
sea-bass  charcoal  broiled,  the  improbable  abalone,  and  learn  that  the  well  dressed  fish  likes  the  company  of  wine. 
If  the  will  is  there,  much  can  be  learned  about  the  sea  and  the  things  that  come  with  it,  from  it,  and  to  it.  This  is  the  Wharf. 
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Landings  of  market  crab  in  California  rank  third,  after  tuna 
and  sardines,  on  a value  basis.  One  of  the  largest  edible  crabs 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  the  market  crab  attains  a 
width  of  nine  inches  across  the  back,  and  is  the  only  species 
protected  by  law  in  the  State.  South  of  Monterey  Bay  the 
market  crab  decreases  rapidly  in  abundance.  Nine  species  of 
hardshell  crab  are  found  in  California,  family  Cancridae, 
genus  Cancer,  four  of  which  are  small  and  comparatively 
rare.  The  yellow  crab  (Cancer  anthonyi),  the  rock  crab  (Can- 
cer antennarius)  and  the  red  crab  (Cancer  productus)  are 
found  and  marketed  in  southern  California.  The  rock  crab 
and  the  red  crab  are  found  in  northern  California  but  seldom 
marketed.  The  market  crab  and  the  slender  crab  (Cancer 
gracilis)  have  white  tipped  pincers,  all  others  have  black 
tipped  pincers. 
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WORLD  CATCH,  1958* 


TABLE  I 


TABLE  II 


TABLE  III 


Country 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Percent 

Japan 

12,136 

16.3 

United  States 

5,945 

8.0 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

5,778 

7.8 

Norway 

3,121 

4.2 

Other  Countries 

47,419 

63.7 

World  Catch,  Total 

74,399 

100.0 

Following  Norway:  India  2,347  million,  3.2  percent;  Canada  2,211  million,  3.0  percent;  United  Kingdom 
2,202  million,  3.0  percent;  Spain  1,842  million,  2.5  percent.  These  eight  countries  accounted  for  almost 
60  percent  of  the  world’s  total  catch  in  1958. 

UNITED  STATES 

CATCH, 

1958* 

Thousands  of 

Percent 

States 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

California 

674,884 

56,742 

14.2 

15.3 

Massachusetts 

554,779 

40,933 

11.7 

10.9 

Virginia 

437,146 

24,745 

9.2 

6.7 

Alaska 

379,086 

33,197 

8.0 

8.9 

Other  States 

2,689,950 

215,062 

56.9 

58.2 

Total  U.S.A. 

4,735,845 

$370,679 

100.0 

100.0 

PACIFIC  COAST  FISHERIES,  1958* 

CATCH  BY  STATES 

Thousands  of  Percent 


States 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

California 

674,884 

56,742 

75.0 

63.5 

Washington 

164,987 

25,426 

18.4 

28.3 

Oregon 

59,467 

7,345 

6.6 

8.2 

Total 

899,338 

$89,513 

100.0 

100.0 

These  three  Pacific  coast  States  produce  19  percent  by  weight  and  24  percent  by  value  of  the  United  States 
Catch. 


*Fishery  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Statistical  Digest  No.  49;  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and 
Wild  Life  Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.C. 
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CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  FISH  LANDINGS 


BY  DISTRICT,  1958f 

Landings  Shipments 


District 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Eureka 

42,641,560 

$ 3,530,624 

7,010 

$ 3,973 

San  Francisco 

25,384,822 

2,963,420 

18,640,358 

2,611,096 

Monterey 

35,132,739 

1,656,307 

- 

- 

Sub-total,  Northern  Districts 

103,159,121 

$ 8,150,351 

18,647,368 

$ 2,615,069 

Santa  Barbara 

68,691,087 

$ 2,451,720 

80,120 

$ 2,022 

Los  Angeles 

381,150,392 

29,298,369 

114,748,423 

15,815,750 

San  Diego 

123,170,323 

16,029,235 

23,272,229 

3,187,896 

TABLE  IV  Sub-total,  Southern  Districts  573,011,802  $47,779,324  138,100,772  $19,005,668 

Totals  676,170,923  $55,929,675  156,748,140  $21,620,737 

Shipments  into  San  Francisco  district  are  primarily  tuna  from  Japan.  Shipments  into  Los  Angeles  district  include  tuna  from 
Mexico  and  Japan,  and  salmon,  sablefish  and  halibut  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Alaska. 

Differences  in  Federal  figures  (tables  II,  III)  and  California  figures  (tables  IV,  VI,  VII)  are  due  to  methods  of  accounting  for  shellfish, 
dates  of  summarizing  figures,  and  inclusion  of  whale  products  in  Federal  figures.  Whales,  under  control  of  international  agencies,  are 
reported  only  in  Federal  figures.  San  Francisco,  the  only  United  States  port  active  in  whaling,  in  1958  handled  whale  products  valued  at 
$808,034,  increasing  San  Francisco  landings  to  $3,419,130. 


CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  FISH  LANDINGS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT  BY  PORT,  1958f 


Port 

Value 

Port 

Value 

TABLE  V 

San  Francisco  .... 
Bodega  Bay  .... 

. . . . $1,273,097 
. . . . 755,024 

Sausalito 

Princeton 

. $ 224,999 

53,442 

Point  Reyes  .... 
Oakland 

. . . . 311,567 

. . . . 244,489 

Clear  Lake 

Tomales  Bay 

All  Others 

Totals,  San  Francisco  District  . . 

43,690 

35,412 

21,700 

. $2,963,420 

f Fish  Bulletin  No.  108:  The  Marine  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1957  and  1958.  By  the  Biostatistical  Section,  Marine  Resources 
Operations,  State  of  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Sacramento,  California. 
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CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  FISH  LANDINGS 


VALUE  OF  MAJOR  SPECIES  BY  DISTRICT,  1958f 


TABLE  VI 


Species 

Eureka 

San 

Francisco 

Monterey 

Santa 

Barbara 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Totals 

Anchovy 

— 

129 

9,327 

7,337 

133,448 

140 

$ 150,381 

Barracuda 

- 

— 

20 

8,724 

66,567 

39,651 

114,962 

Bonito 

— 

— 

1,292 

184,358 

30,863 

216,513 

Lingcod 

47,221 

28,765 

19,198 

9,666 

124 

114 

105,088 

Mackerel,  Jack 

— 

1,506 

83,603 

130,176 

315,721 

531,006 

Mackerel,  Pacific 

— 

— 

4,864 

77,467 

586,324 

2.888 

671,543 

Rockfish 

150,036 

167,313 

273,878 

121,109 

56,609 

24,849 

793,794 

Sablefish 

82,174 

16,046 

1,766 

68 

19 

— 

100,073 

Salmon 

707,840 

744,891 

115,610 

49,071 

1,573 

1,618,985 

Sardine 

— 

— 

508,553 

1,083,526 

3,846,899 

297 

5,439,275 

Seabass,  White 

49 

1,750 

15,197 

67,337 

183,346 

128,229 

395,908 

Sole 

839,901 

244,827 

30,178 

69,833 

121 

291 

1,185,151 

Swordfish 

— 

37,823 

98,491 

28,756 

165,070 

Tuna 

257,344 

605,171 

413,729 

356,864 

23,223,884 

15,588,999 

40,445,991 

Crab 

1,076,129 

942,601 

17,866 

26,153 

8,586 

141 

2,071,476 

Lobster 

— 

70,646 

221,477 

96,905 

389,028 

Shrimp,  Ocean 

132,186 

14,688 

— 

8,051 

— 

154,925 

Abalone 

— 

2,092 

— 

255,856 

123.928 

40,419 

422,295 

Oyster,  Pacific 

148,059 

44,914 

— 

32,149 

— 

— 

225,122 

Squid 

- 

- 

87,817 

2 

57,753 

338 

145,910 

Sub-total 

$3,440,939 

$2,814,693 

$1,581,606 

$2,413,150 

$29,109,228 

$15,982,880 

$55,342,496 

Other  Species 

89,685 

148,727 

74,701 

38,570 

189,141 

46,355 

587,179 

Totals 

$3,530,624 

$2,963,420 

$1,656,307 

$2,451,720 

$29,298,369 

$16,029,235 

$55,929,675 

Major  species,  listed  above,  are  limited  to  those  with  landings  over  $100,000  in  1958.  More  important  minor  species  are:  carp  from  Clear  Lake, 
$34,472;  croaker,  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  $32,113;  grouper,  Los  Angeles,  $54,386;  California  halibut,  southern  districts,  $64,218;  Pacific  herring, 
San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  $43,952;  shark,  southern  districts,  $39,245.  Among  the  oddities  are  flying  fish,  $4,946,  and  sea  snail,  eleven  dollars, 
from  Los  Angeles. 


t Fish  Bulletin  No.  108:  The  Marine  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1957  and  1958.  By  the  Biostatistical  Section,  Marine  Resources  Opera- 
tions, State  of  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Sacramento,  California. 
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CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  FISH  LANDINGS 


SARDINE,  TUNA  AND  OTHER  LANDINGS,  195 8t 


Districts 

Sardine 

Tuna 

Landings 

Percent 

Other 

Landings 

Percent 

Total 

Landings 

Percent 

Southern 

$44,100,469 

92 

$ 3,678,855 

8 

$47,779,324 

100 

Northern 

1,784,797 

24 

6,365,554 

76 

8,150,351 

100 

Total 

$45,885,266 

82 

$10,044,409 

18 

$55,929,675 

100 

!_  ,TT  Southern  Districts:  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego. 

TABLE  VII 

Northern  Districts:  Eureka,  San  Francisco,  Monterey. 

By  deducting  the  value  of  sardine  and  tuna  landings  from  the  value  of  total  landings  for  the  northern  and  southern  fishing 
districts,  a value  for  "other  landings”  is  obtained. 

A comparison  of  “other  landings”  for  the  three  southern  districts  and  the  three  northern  districts  shows  that  northern 
California  takes  63  percent  of  these  landings.  Prorated  on  a per  capita  basis,  southern  California's  share  of  these  landings 
is  $0.54  and  northern  California’s  share  $0.95. 

fFish  Bulletin  No.  108:  The  Marine  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1957  and  1958.  By  the  Biostatistical  Section,  Marine 
Resources  Operations,  State  of  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Sacramento,  California. 


THE  FISHERY  DISTRICTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


1.  EUREKA  DISTRICT 

From  the  California-Oregon  border  to 
Point  Arena 


2.  SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

From  Point  Arena  to  Pigeon  Point 

3.  MONTEREY  DISTRICT 

From  Pigeon  Point  to  Piedras  Blancas 

4.  SANTA  BARBARA  DISTRICT 

From  Piedras  Blancas  to  Point  Dume 


5.  LOS  ANGELES  DISTRICT 

From  Point  Dume  to  San  Onofre 


6.  SAN  DIEGO  DISTRICT 

From  San  Onofre  to  the 
United  States-Mexican  boundary 
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STUDIES  FOR  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE 

WHOLESALE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

SCHEMES  A,  B.  C. 


Studies  for  location  of  the  wholesale  fish  dealers  and  fish  proces- 
sors included  investigation  of  locations  in  the  present  mooring 
lagoon,  as  shown  in  Schemes  A,  B,  and  C.  All  of  these  locations 
were  considered  as  either  unsuited  to  the  industry  or  inferior  to 
Scheme  D.  A considerable  number  of  schemes  and  sub-schemes 
were  investigated,  but  study  showed  that  these  could  be  viewed 
broadly,  in  four  groupings  as  schemes  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Scheme 
D,  the  Fish  Pier,  is  described  elsewhere  (page  15).  Extensive 
analysis  of  the  other  schemes  is  out  of  place  here,  but  a few 
salient  features  are  noted  below. 


Scheme  A would  utilize  existing  sheds  B and  D on  the  western 
half  of  Pier  45.  While  this  would  provide  about  132,000  square 
feet  of  space,  expansion  would  not  be  possible.  Boats  would  have 
ample  discharge  area  but  would  be  subject  to  wave  action  until 
the  proposed  breakwater  at  Hyde  Street  Pier  is  constructed.  Some 
parking  space  might  be  available  but  would  be  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  industry.  Visitor  facilities,  if  any,  would  not  be  well 
located  with  respect  to  pedestrian  traffic.  However,  this  location 
may  be  considered  as  a second  choice  to  a new  Fish  Pier  located 
as  shown  in  Scheme  D. 


Scheme  B,  the  present  location  of  the  wholesale  fishing  industry, 
is  not  adequate  in  area  for  the  industry,  and  is  unsuited  to  con- 
tinuance of  commercial  use  since  it  is  adjacent  to  areas  to  be 
developed  for  recreational  uses.  Industrial  activities  here  would 
be  in  conflict  with  development  for  higher  and  better  use. 


Scheme  C,  adjacent  to  Hyde  Street  Pier  could  be  developed  to 
the  areas  required,  but  this  would  block  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional mooring  facilities.  Moreover,  an  industrial  use  immediately 
adjacent  to  a recreational  area  would  be  unsuitable. 

Schemes  B and  C would  add  to  the  traffic  congestion  and  circu- 
lation problems  in  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area.  Schedule  B could 
not  be  expanded  without  stealing  essential  mooring  space  for 
fishing  boats  from  the  existing  west  berthing  basin;  each  added 
increment  of  expansion  to  Scheme  C would  eliminate  space  for 
additional  mooring  facilities  for  fishing  boats. 
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CIRCULATION,  JEFFERSON  TERRACE 

AND  HYDE  STREET  PIER 


Diagrams  34,  35,  and  36  show  tentative  proposals  for  vehicular 
circulation  to  and  from  Jefferson  Terrace,  the  west  berthing  basin, 
Hyde  Street  Pier  and  the  new  berthing  basin,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  one  way  traffic  on  Jones  and  Hyde  Streets. 


Ingress  to  the  depressed  parking  and  service  area  (C)  under  Jeffer- 
son Terrace  (A)  would  be  from  Jones  Street  and  egress  would  be  to 
Hyde  Street,  as  shown  in  Diagram  34.  Passenger  and  service 
elevators  from  the  buildings  would  extend  to  the  parking  level. 
The  Quay  serving  the  wharves  of  the  west  berthing  basin  (Illustra- 
tion 20,  page  30)  is  completely  separated  from  the  parking  area 
of  Jefferson  Terrace,  and  is  entered  from  Jones  Street  (Illustration 
14,  Pages  20,  21).  Supply  and  service  trucks  for  the  fishing  fleet 
move  along  the  Quay  to  Hyde  Street  Pier,  the  new  berthing  basin, 
and  the  repair  and  service  facilities  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater. 
Returning  vehicles,  southbound,  join  vehicles  from  Jefferson  Ter- 
race at  Hyde  Street. 


Diagram  35,  taken  at  the  Terrace  level  (A)  indicates  surface 
traffic  on  Jefferson  Promenade  for  taxis  and  passenger  vehicles, 
no  parking,  white  zone  only.  Leavenworth  Street  might  be  used 
for  a taxi  stand  and  for  short  time  parking  for  those  picking  up 
passengers  at  Jefferson  Terrace. 

Pedestrians  to  Hyde  Street  Pier,  visiting  the  historic  ships,  would 
use  the  west  side  of  Hyde  Street  Pier.  After  the  breakwater  is 
constructed  and  the  Pier  rebuilt,  passengers  would  be  on  an  upper 
level  from  vehicular  traffic  serving  the  fishing  industry. 


Diagram  36,  also  at  Terrace  level,  indicates  how  traffic  on  Hyde 
Street  would  proceed  should  the  unification  of  Blocks  9 and  10. 
as  suggested  in  the  General  Plan  (page  24),  be  accomplished. 
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When  Montgomery  A venue  was  cut  through  from 
Montgomery  Street  in  1873  to  join  bustling  and  ac- 
tive North  Beach  with  the  financial  section,  it  cre- 
ated a clearly  defined  geographic  segment  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Montgomery  Avenue  and  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  Bay. 

In  its  early  years,  Montgomery  Avenue  was  an 
active  thoroughfare,  a shuttle  corridor  between 
Meiggs’  Wharf,  North  Beach,  and  the  center  of  the 
City.  But,  as  other  parts  of  the  City  developed  the 
importance  of  North  Beach  declined.  Sailing  schoon- 
ers unloaded  cargoes  at  warehouses  built  on  the 
sea  wall,  but  it  was  nearer  Market  Street  that  new 
piers  were  constructed.  The  fishermen  returned  to 
North  Beach,  but  development  of  the  beach  now 
known  as  Aquatic  Park  was  thwarted  by  industrial 
invasion  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

The  semaphore  and  telegraph  station  on  Tele- 
graph Hill  have  long  disappeared,  but  it  is  not  long 
since  the  Hill  was  a pasture  for  goats.  New  forces 
are  shaping  the  Bay  area  that  will  have  widespread 
impact  within  the  City.  The  old  produce  market  is 
to  be  replaced  with  modern  high  rise  apartments; 
the  techniques  in  shipping  are  changing;  Fisherman’ s 
Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  are  proposed  for  trans- 
formation into  an  integrated  recreational  area. 

‘‘The  relationship  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment is  ever  changing;  it  is  essentially  dynamic  and 
never  static.”  (L.  Dudley  Stamp ) 

It  is  in  this  setting  of  urban  change  and  pattern 
of  urban  geography  that  the  future  of  Fisherman’s 
Wharf  and  the  North  Beach-Telegraph  Hill  segment 
must  be  viewed.  So  viewed,  this  segment  ceases  to 
be  an  insular  fragment  within  the  City  framework; 
Columbus  Avenue  ceases  to  be  a million  dollar  post 
Civil  War  folly  and  will  again  become  an  important, 
and  it  is  hoped  a distinguished  street;  Little  Italy 
is  on  the  threshold  of  a new  phase  of  its  history. 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  ceases  to  be  merely  a pretty 
postcard  incident  on  the  northern  shoreline.  With 
Aquatic  Park,  it  participates  in  the  forces  coming 
together  at  the  tip  of  this  segment  where  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  Columbus  Avenue  and  the  Embarcadero 
Crescent  converge. 

It  is  time  that  serious  attention  was  given  to  the 
process  of  transformation  by  which  this  part  of  the 
City  will  fit  into  place  as  a constituent  of  a great 
San  Francisco.  Zoning,  always  negative,  is  not  even 
remotely  a solution.  The  area  awaits  creative  and 
imaginative  treatment  on  the  design  level. 
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COMMENTS 


This  Report  has  been  condensed  to  its  present  size  from  a bulk  of 
written  material  prepared  during  study  and  research.  A few  subjects, 
material  and  relevant  to  the  Report  but  out  of  scale  with  the  treatment 
of  the  main  body  of  the  text,  have  been  collected  under  this  heading. 

Height  Control 

The  study  and  details  of  a formula  for  regulation  of  the  height  of 
buildings  are  not  part  of  this  Report.  But  such  a study  must  acknowl- 
edge tax  yield  in  the  urban  economics  of  San  Francisco,  together 
with  optimum  conditions  of  architecture,  planning,  arrangement  of 
structures,  and  views.  The  principle  of  generous  spacing  between  high 
rise  buildings  is  compatible  with  the  principle  of  views  for  many 
people,  not  just  a few. 

The  aesthetics  of  vertical  buildings  is  a complex  subject  related 
to  considerations  which  include  bulk,  character  of  land  coverage  be- 
tween buildings,  and  spacing  between  buildings.  A plan  that  admits 
some  proportion  of  high  rise  buildings  in  a ground  cover  of  low 
buildings  has,  in  addition  to  variety  and  interest,  scale  and  lift  that 
an  arbitrary  height  limit  would  not  bestow  or  engender.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  when  a number  of  spaced  towers,  not  just  one  or 
two  isolated  examples,  are  set  in  a field  of  low  buildings  the  towers 
act  as  an  aesthetic  contrast  to  the  lower  buildings.*  This  relationship 
can  be  seen  in  London  since  the  war,  and  in  certain  sections  of  Paris. 
Legislation,  as  a technique,  may  cope  with  “what”,  but  “how”  is 
another  matter  and  falls  into  the  province  of  design  and  art.  The 
problem  here  is  more  concerned  with  how  something  is  done  than 
exactly  what.  Flexibility,  sensitivity,  and  wise  judgments  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  search  for  a formula  and  a pattern  for  future  growth. 

Economic  discipline  for  the  Port  Authority,  with  no  access  to 
income  from  taxes,  is  even  stricter  than  that  of  the  City.  As  certain 
piers  are  withdrawn  from  maritime  use  in  the  future,  properties  re- 
leased for  other  purposes  may  require  a scattering  of  multi-story 
buildings  to  balance  out  an  investment  program. 

Columbus  Avenue 

Columbus  Avenue  should  be  brought  through  and  opened  up,  vis- 
ually, to  Aquatic  Park  and  the  waters  of  the  Bay.  Two  great  lines  of 
force  meet  here;  the  thrust  of  Columbus  Avenue  as  it  cuts  obliquely 
through  North  Beach  from  Montgomery  Street,  and  the  circumfer- 
ential sweep  of  the  Embarcadero  Crescent.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 

*See  Bibliography,  Rosenau,  Helen 


two  more  vital  elements  as  a controlling  framework  in  the  design  of  a 
city.  Still,  so  far,  the  area  where  these  forces  converge  remains  unre- 
solved as  to  plan,  unrecognized  as  a scene  of  urban  crisis,  awaiting 
treatment  as  a design  problem  of  the  first  order. 

No  overall  plan  has  ever  been  prepared  for  Aquatic  Park  and  the 
termination  of  Columbus  Avenue.  With  the  interests  of  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  the  Port  Authority,  and  the  State  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks  coming  together  here,  an  overall  plan  is  necessary  if  this 
area  is  to  be  saved  from  the  petty  visual  effects  and  loss  of  civic  values 
resulting  from  piecemeal  planning. 

Block  10,  occupied  in  part  by  the  Haslett  warehouse,  should  be 
acquired  in  public  ownership.  It  is  a key  block,  essential  to  the  orderly 
development  of  Aquatic  Park,  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
Maritime  Museum,  and  for  the  museum  facilities  of  the  State  Division 
of  Beaches  and  Parks;  it  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a parking 
structure,  and  for  a terminal  Plaza  for  Columbus  Avenue. 

It  is  only  a coincidence  that  Fisherman’s  Wharf  is  directly  adjacent 
to  this  focus  of  force  lines,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  located  here  elevates 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  from  a picturesque  collection  of  fishing  boats  to  a 
position  of  prime  importance  in  the  design  of  the  City. 

Jefferson  Terrace  Development 

The  two  blocks  north  of  Jefferson  Street  between  Jones  Street  and 
Hyde  Street  (Blocks  6 and  7)  scheduled  for  redevelopment  in  this 
Plan,  and  referred  to  as  Jefferson  Terrace,  may  be  counted  among  the 
choicest  real  estate  on  the  waterfront.  At  this  unique  location  the 
Port  Authority  has  its  first  opportunity  to  establish  a new  standard 
based  on  the  principle  that  high  revenue  is  not  incompatible  with  ex- 
cellence. The  provision  of  revenue  over  a long  period  of  time  is  a 
different  type  of  operation  from  leasing  for  a few  years:  the  old  order 
changes;  good  planning  on  an  investment  basis  supersedes  the  specu- 
lative short  time  quick  turnover  pattern. 

The  Port  Authority  must  carefully  and  thoughtfully  guide  this 
development  with  the  realization  that  what  is  permitted  on  these  two 
blocks  will  have  a profound  effect  on  what  will  emerge  in  the  coming 
transformation  of  the  entire  waterfront.  It  is  imperative  that  the  plan- 
ning and  design  of  these  two  blocks  and  the  new  pedestrian  areas  be 
of  a distinguished  order,  since  the  kind  and  quality  of  development 
here  will  influence  the  future  of  all  of  North  Beach  and  will  penetrate 
well  into  the  City.  In  turn,  these  areas  will  affect  Port  Authority 
properties. 

One  can  legislate  a particular  pattern  of  land  use.  or  of  buildings, 
but  not  quality  and  excellence.  These,  when  they  come,  rise  from  a 
higher  sense  of  values  and  a recognition  of  differing  grades  of  stand- 
ards. General  acceptance  of  superior  standards  by  a community 
comes  not  so  much  from  law  as  from  leadership.  Through  distin- 
guished leadership  in  the  next  few  years  the  Port  Authority  can  influ- 
ence and  direct  the  development  of  the  Embarcadero  Crescent  toward 
not  only  a fresh  concept  of  economic  and  business  enterprise,  but 
toward  an  environment  of  new  beauty  and  excellence.  This  would 
bring  world  renown.  But  more  important,  it  would  provide  San  Fran- 
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FISHERMAN’S  WHARF 

San  Francisco,  fortunate  in  many  ways,  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  having  from  early  days  an  active  colony  of 
fishermen.  They  ventured  out  the  Golden  Gate,  they  fished  the  Bay  and  the  rivers.  The  fishermen  of  North  Beach, 
really  old  time  San  Franciscans,  brought  back  more  than  the  magnificent  salmon,  more  than  the  matchless  crab.  They 
returned  with  the  spell  of  the  sea,  that  indefinable  magic  not  found  on  land.  Ask  any  sailor,  ask  any  fisherman,  ask  any 
San  Franciscan.  Dwellers  from  the  great  landlocked  regions  are  drawn  to  the  sea  as  by  some  strange  magnetic  force, 
and  so  do  they  come  to  Fisherman’s  Wharf.  From  the  inner  valleys  they  come,  and  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  may  be  located  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  belongs  to  the  people  of  America. 


cisco  with  something  of  value,  a satisfaction  of  aspirations  deeply  felt 
by  alL  who  live  within  the  circle  of  the  Bay. 

Recreation 

Recreation  areas  will  be  needed  desperately  by  the  exploding  popula- 
tion of  the  next  60  years,  but  areas  designed  as  “recreation”  might 
perhaps  be  more  modest  if  the  common  areas  devoted  to  work  and 
business  were  planned  and  designed  with  affection  and  some  atten- 
tion to  a spectrum  of  values.  In  fact,  the  concept  of  recreation  areas 
suggests  that  there  are  fatigue  areas  from  which,  upon  exhaustion, 
one  retires  to  the  recreation  areas  to  be  recreated.  Later,  recharged 
and  revitalized,  one  returns  to  the  fatigue  areas. 

This  may  overdraw  the  picture.  By  giving  more  attention  to  the 
places  where  we  live  and  work,  particularly  the  streets,  squares  and 
landscaping,  buildings  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other,  escape 
might  be  less  necessary  for  physical  and  mental  health.  Civilized  man 
seems  to  be  benefited  on  occasion  by  a complete  change  of  scene,  to 
the  sea,  to  the  mountains,  to  the  desert.  But  the  in-between  periods 
could  be  less  enervating  if  the  urban  environment  were  conceived 
in  nobler  terms. 

Rockefeller  Center,  the  Seagram  Building,  Chase  National  Bank, 
and  Lever  House  (New  York)  and  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Building 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  Building  (San  Francisco)  are  pioneers 
in  the  direction  of  packaging  the  environment  and  apparatus  of  work 
together  with  delight,  in  the  midst  of  the  urban  scene.  This  is  more 
than  a revival  or  rediscovery  of  the  Agora  or  the  Forum.  It  may  be 
one  of  the  important  inventions  of  our  time. 

Achievement  in  science,  while  a spur  and  an  inspiration,  is  of  quite 
a different  order  than  the  planning,  composition  and  design  of  a city, 
although  these  share  in  common  with  science  a complex  and  intricate 
structure.  It  is  time  we  looked  at  the  problem  of  city  living  in  a new 
light.  Without  question,  space  travel  is  just  around  the  corner*,  but 
this  planet,  and  our  cities,  will  remain  our  abode  for  a long  time. 

Fisherman’s  Wharf,  besides  being  a work  place  for  fishermen  and 
the  location  for  the  fishing  industry  will  become,  in  the  large  sense,  a 
recreation  area..  This  Plan  has  not  designed  Fisherman’s  Wharf  as 
a special  piece  of  recreation  apparatus,  but  the  function  of  recreation 
would  be  satisfied  in  abundance  in  such  a setting. 

The  Future  of  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  oldest  of  the  expanding  Bay  area  communities,  will 
grow  relatively  slowly  to  perhaps  a million  population  by  the  end 
of  the  century. t While  other  communities  grow  in  size,  San  Francisco 
must  grow  in  quality — in  terms  of  leadership  on  an  intellectual  and 
cultural  level  and  also  in  the  market  place.  Universities,  schools, 
museums,  advertising  agencies,  hospitals,  banks,  stores  and  shops, 
superlative  of  their  kind,  all  are  nuclei  for  prominence.  Buildings, 
streets  and  squares  must  be  looked  at  with  an  eye  to  appearance, 


*See  Bibliography,  Staff  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space  Exploration 

fSee  Bibliography,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


exemplary  performance,  and  ease  of  circulation  from  one  city  focus 
to  the  other. 

The  downtown  and  financial  section  is  the  central  core,  the  prin- 
cipal focus.  The  Golden  Gateway  and  the  Western  Addition  redevel- 
opment areas  are  new  satellites  in  the  scheme  of  multifocal  elements. 
Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Aquatic  Park  likewise  are  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  fabric  of  San  Francisco. 

This,  and  the  next  year  or  two,  are  the  years  of  decision  when  we 
can  elect  to  live  with  a literary  image  that  charms  by  its  remoteness 
or  to  seek  a new  level  of  civic  achievement.  The  great  challenge  lies 
ahead,  for  as  our  industrial  base  dwindles  and  disappears,  other  means 
and  sources  of  energy  must  be  discovered  to  secure  the  place  of  San 
Francisco.  We  can  level  off  and  curl  up  with  our  views  and  nostalgia, 
or  face  up  to  our  destiny  as  a great  city. 

Comfort  that  is  too  cozy  can  lead  to  looking  backward.  Civic 
consciousness  lies  deep  in  a city;  it  sometimes  eludes  when  there  are 
periods  of  stagnation  and  weariness.  Nothing  seems  worth  doing, 
except  perhaps  small  neighborhood  projects,  decent  enough  in  them- 
selves. We  need  bold  dreams  of  the  future  and  the  will  to  achieve 
them. 

What  stirs  and  moves  is  not  the  old  wooden  fiats  with  their  bay 
windows,  the  cable  cars,  and  the  alleys.  These  are  transitory  things. 
The  City  was  extolled  before  they  came  and  will  be  acclaimed  when 
they  are  gone.*  Beneath  these  passing  things,  amusing  and  enchanting 
aspects  of  pioneer  vernacular  and  ingenuity,  there  is  a vitality, 
strength,  and  dignity  not  easy  to  explain  rationally  in  terms  of  his- 
tory or  science  that  permeates  the  City  and  deeply  affects  resident 
and  visitor. 

Even  when  there  has  been  chaos,  corruption,  and  ugliness,  there 
has  always  been  foresight,  daring  and  drive,  benefaction  and  sacrifice, 
in  members  of  the  community.  In  some  form  and  in  some  degree,  “the 
perpetual  vision  of  greatness”  has  never  been  lost  at  any  time  since 
San  Francisco  became  the  City. 

In  a climate  of  wind  and  fog,  the  vision  has  been  nurtured.  The 
winds  and  fogs  are  blessings  out  of  the  air.  But  a great  vision,  that 
confidently,  fearlessly,  and  joyfully  faces  the  future  comes  only  from 
a great  spirit. 

Herein  lies  the  future  of  San  Francisco. 


*We  are  always  in  danger,  in  clinging  to  an  old  tradition,  or  attempting 
to  re-establish  one,  of  confusing  the  vital  and  the  unessential,  the  real  and 
the  sentimental.  Our  second  danger  is  to  associate  tradition  with  the  im- 
movable; to  think  of  it  as  something  hostile  to  all  change;  to  aim  to  return 
to  some  previous  condition  which  we  imagine  as  having  been  capable  of 
preservation  in  perpetuity,  instead  of  aiming  to  stimulate  the  life  which 
produced  that  condition  in  its  time. 

T.  S.  Eliot,  After  Strange  Gods 
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The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1943  and 
1944.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  63;  1946. 

The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1945  and 
1946.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  67;  1947. 

The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Year  1947,  with 
Historical  Review  1916-1947.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  74;  1949. 

The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1948-1949, 
with  Yield  per  Area  of  the  California  Sardine  Fishing  Grounds, 
1937-1949.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  80;  1951. 

The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Year  1950,  with 
A Description  of  Methods  Used  in  Collecting  and  Compiling  the 
Statistics.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  86;  1952. 

The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Year  1951,  with 
An  Evaluation  of  the  Existing  Anchovy  Case  Pack  Requirements. 
Fish  Bulletin  No.  89;  1953. 

The  Commercial  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Year  1952,  with 
Proportion  of  King  and  Silver  Salmon  in  California’s  1952  Land- 
ings. Fish  Bulletin  No.  95;  1954. 

The  Marine  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1953  and  1954, 
with  Jack  Mackerel  and  Sardine  Yield  per  Area  from  California 
Waters,  1946-47  through  1954-55.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  102;  1956. 
The  Marine  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1955  and  1956, 
with  Rockfish  Review.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  105;  1958. 

The  Marine  Fish  Catch  of  California  for  the  Years  1957  and  1958. 
Fish  Bulletin  No.  108;  1960. 

J.  B.  Phillips.  The  Market  Crab  of  California  and  its  Close  Relatives. 

Reprint  from  California  Fish  and  Game,  January  1939. 

Phil  M.  Roedel.  Common  Ocean  Fishes  of  the  California  Coast.  Fish 
Bulletin  No.  91;  1954. 

W.  L.  Scofield.  An  Outline  of  California  Fishing  Gear.  Reprint  from 
California  Fish  and  Game,  October  1951. 

W.  L.  Scofield.  California  Fishing  Ports.  Fish  Bulletin  No.  96;  1954. 
Crompton,  D.  H.  The  Daylight  Code.  (Article)  Town  Planning  Review. 
October  1955. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation,  1960.  The  City  of  Gold,  The  Story  of 
City  Planning  in  San  Francisco.  January,  1960. 

Ebasco  Services  Inc.  Port  of  San  Francisco,  Facilities  Improvement  Survey 
for  the  San  Francisco  Port  Authority.  2 vols.  July,  1959. 

Eliot,  T.  S.  Notes  towards  the  Definition  of  Culture.  New  York,  1949. 
Fogarty,  M.  P.  Town  and  Country  Planning.  London,  1948.  Hutchinson. 
Gilliam,  Harold.  San  Francisco  Bay.  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York,  1957. 

Kemble,  John  Haskell.  San  Francisco  Bay,  A Pictorial  Maritime  History. 

Cornell  Maritime  Press,  1957.  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

Lavedan,  Pierre.  Historie  de  iUrbanisme:  Vol.  I,  Antiquite,  Moyen  Age. 
Paris,  1926.  Vol.  II,  Renaissance  et  Temps  Moderne.  Paris,  1941. 
Vol.  Ill,  Epoque  Contemporaine.  Paris,  1952. 

Geographic  des  Villes.  Revised  Edition,  1954. 

French  Architecure.  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  1956. 

Lynch,  Kevin.  The  Image  of  the  City.  The  Technology  Press  and  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge  1960. 

Maritime  Transport  Committee,  A Study  Prepared  by.  January  1960. 
Maritime  Transport.  The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, Paris  1960. 

McQuade,  Walter.  The  Suffering  Shoreline.  Waterside  blight  is  blocking 
visual  escape  from  the  city.  (Article)  Architectural  Forum.  June  1961. 
Ministry  of  Housing  and  Local  Government.  Design  in  Town  and  Village. 
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Part  I,  Thomas  Sharp.  Part  II,  Frederick  Gibberd.  Part  III,  W.  G. 
Holford. 

Morgan,  F.  W.  Ports  and  Harbours.  London,  1952.  Hutchinson. 

Mumford,  Lewis  (a  selection  from  many  important  publications) 

Technics  and  Civilization.  Harcourt,  Brace,  Inc.,  New  York,  1934. 
The  Culture  of  Cities.  Harcourt,  Brace,  Inc.,  New  York,  1938. 

The  Condition  of  Man.  Harcourt,  Brace,  Inc.,  New  York,  1944. 

The  City  in  History.  Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  Inc.,  New  York,  1961. 
The  Neighborhood  and  the  Neighborhood  Unit  (Article)  Town  Plan- 
ning Review,  lanuary,  1954. 

Musee  de  la  Marine,  Palais  de  Chaillot.  Le  Catalogue.  Paris,  1954.  [with 
foreword  by  “Le  Capitaine  de  Corvette  Vichot,  Conservateur  du 
Musee  de  la  Marine.”] 

National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich.  [Publications  of  the  National 
Maritime  Museum  are  numerous.  Perusal  of  even  a few  items  gives  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  greatness  and  strength  of  the  Museum’s  posi- 
tion as  a treasury  of  objects  of  national  pride  and  honor.] 

Concise  Guide.  H.M.S.O.  London,  1960. 

Catalogue  of  Ship-Models.  Scale  Models.  Anderson.  R.  C.  London, 
1952. 

Instruments  of  Navigation.  A Catalog.  H.  O.  Hill  and  E.  W.  Paget- 
Tomlinson.  London,  1958. 

John  Harrison  and  his  Time  Keepers.  Lieut.-Commander  Rubert  T. 

Gould,  R.N.  (ret).  London,  1958. 

List  of  Official  Photographs  and  Publications,  (n.d.,  about  1949). 
(Note  included  in  the  last  publication  referred  to  above) — The  National 
Maritime  Museum  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1934  for 
the  illustration  and  study  of  the  maritime  history  of  Great  Britain,  inter- 
preted in  its  widest  sense  to  include  the  activities  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the 
Merchant  Navy  and  the  Fishing  Fleet,  the  maritime  history  of  other 
countries  where  it  touches  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  that  throws 
light  on  the  lives  and  work  of  seamen. 

The  collections  comprise  maritime  portraits  and  sea  pieces;  ship 
models;  prints  and  drawings;  navigational  instruments;  portulan  and 
charts;  atlases,  maps  and  globes;  models  and  seals;  relics  of  men  and 
ships;  ships’  lines;  and  books  and  manuscripts. 

Included  in  the  collections  are  the  paintings,  ship  models  and  relics 
formerly  on  view  in  the  Painted  Hall  and  the  Royal  Naval  Museum, 
Greenwich.  A large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum  was 
presented  to  the  Nation  by  Sir  James  Caird,  Bart. 

Outboard  Boating  Club  of  America.  Boating  Facilities.  (Article)  June  1959. 

Rasmussen,  Steen  Eiler.  Towns  and  Buildings,  Described  in  Drawings  and 
Words.  University  Press  of  Liverpool,  1951. 

The  Dutch  Contribution.  (Article)  Town  Planning  Review,  October 
1953. 

Rosenau,  Helen.  The  Ideal  City,  in  its  Architectural  Evolution.  London, 
1959. 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors.  San  Francisco  Municipal  Reports  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1872-1873,  ending  June  30th,  1873. 

San  Francisco,  City  and  County  of.  Department  of  City  Planning.  Report 
on  a Plan  for  the  Location  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Areas  in  San 
Francisco,  April  1954.  [“Aquatic  Park”  (page  41)  contains  recom- 
mendation for  an  overall  policy  and  for  a plan  for  development.] 

San  Francisco,  City  and  County  of,  Department  of  City  Planning;  De- 
partment of  Public  Works.  Trafficways  in  San  Francisco — a Reap- 
praisal. San  Francisco  1960. 

San  Francisco,  City  and  County  of,  Department  of  City  Planning.  Numer- 
ous uncatalogued  maps,  charts,  photographs. 

San  Francisco,  City  and  County  of.  Redevelopment  Agency.  The  Rede- 
velopment Plan  for  the  Embarcadero-Lower  Market  Approved  Re- 
development, Project  Area  E-l.  April  1959. 

San  Francisco,  City  and  County  of,  Redevelopment  Agency.  Evaluation 


Report  of  the  Architectural  Advisory  Panel.  San  Francisco,  1960. 
San  Francisco  Port  Authority  (formerly.  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners). Annual  Reports.  Foreign  Trade  through  San  Francisco  Cus- 
toms District,  an  annual.  Biennial  Reports.  Numerous  engineering 
drawings  and  uncatalogued  original  drawings,  maps,  and  photographs 
from  the  archives  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

The  following  include  references  to  Fisherman's  Wharf.  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Biennial  Report  for  the  Two  Fiscal  Years  ending  30  June  1877. 

Laws  and  Statutes,  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners.  Sacra- 
mento, 1899. 

Harbor  Rules,  Regulations  and  Rates,  San  Francisco,  1913. 

Biennial  Report  for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  J July  1906  and  end- 
ing 30  June  1908. 

Biennial  Report  for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  1 July  1916  and  end- 
ing 30  June  1918. 

Biennial  Report  for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  1 July  1928  and  end- 
ing 30  June  1930. 

Biennial  Report  for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  1 July  1930  and  end- 
ing 30  June  1932. 

Biennial  Report  for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  1 July  1932  and  end- 
ing 30  June,  1934. 

Scott,  Mel.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  A Metropolis  in  Perspective. 
University  of  California  Press,  1959. 

Sealy,  Kenneth  R.  The  Geography  of  Air  Transport.  London  1957.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Self,  Peter.  Town  Planning  in  the  United  States  and  Britain.  I.  Law  and 
Organization.  II.  Planning  the  Urban  Leviathans.  (Article)  Town 
Planning  Review.  January  1955. 

Smailes,  A.  E.  The  Geography  of  Towns.  London,  1953.  Hutchinson. 

Staff  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space  Explora- 
tion. The  Next  Ten  Years  in  Space,  1959-1969.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1959. 

Stamp,  L.  Dudley,  Applied  Geography.  Harmondsworth.  Middlesex.  1960. 
Stanbery,  Van  Beuren.  Regional  Planning  Needs  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  San  Francisco,  1954.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Council. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1960. 

Eighty -first  edition.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Area  Development,  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration.  Future  Development  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  1960-2020,  Economic  Aspects  of  Comprehensive 
Survey  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Tributaries.  Prepared  and  published 
for  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  District,  San  Francisco,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1959. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Division  of  Industrial  Research  and  Services. 
Fishery  Statistics  of  the  United  States  1958.  Statistical  Digest  No.  49. 
By  E.  A.  Power.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960. 

Verney,  Douglas  V.  The  Great  City,  The  Case  for  the  Metropolitan  Theory. 

(Article)  Town  Planning  Review,  October  1955. 

Wendt,  Paul  F.  (Editor)  Commercial  and  Investment  Properties.  Hand- 
book Number  1 (U.  C.  Exten.)  University  of  California  Press,  1955. 
Williams,  Sydney  H.  Urban  Aesthetics.  (Article)  Town  Planning  Review. 
July  1954. 

Wittlin,  Alma  S.  The  Museum,  Its  History  and  Its  Tasks  in  Education. 
International  Library  of  Sociology  and  Social  Reconstruction.  Lon- 
don, 1949. 

Workers  of  the  Writers  Program  of  the  Works  Projects  Administration  in 
Northern  California.  San  Francisco,  the  Bay  and  its  Cities.  American 
Guide  Series.  Sponsored  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
New  York,  1940. 
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